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FLOWER BONNET.—[See next Pace.] 
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FLOWER BONNET. 
See illustration on first page. 

HIS flower bonnet has a very light net frame, 
which is entirely concealed by the flowers 
being sewed upon it. A pretty combination of 
colors is shown in these small flowers. The droop- 
ing lilies-of-the-valley are of tilleul green, the ivy 
leaves of their natural dark shade, the verbenas 
are soft pink, the catkins are yellow bronze, and 
the lilacs are of their natural tint. The strings 

are tilleul green China crape. 





Harrer’s Macazine, WEEKLY, 
AND Bazar PostaGE FREE. 
TIARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 

or Harver’s Bazar will be sent for one year 

to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 

PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 

Dollars. 
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UE With the next Number of the BAZAR we 
shall begin the publication of a brilliant and 
strikingly original Illustrated Serial Story, en- 
titled 


“A MODERN MINISTER,” 


which will be continued weekly, without interrup- 
tion, throughout the year. This remarkable story 
is full of thrilling, dramatic interest, and prom- 
ises to be one of the literary sensations of the day. 
We commend it to the special attention of our 
readers. 





tar Cut Paper Patterns of the Coat-tail Vest 
Basque, Scarf Over-Skirt, and Long Fan-trained 
Shirt; and the Gabrielle Polonaise with Lapped 
Front, and Walking Skirt, illustrated on pages 
364 and 365 of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
Ay Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each 
Suit. For List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 367. 


Caer Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain a choice variety of patterns, illustrations, 
end descriptions of Ladies’ Summer Bonnets ; 
Garden Hats; Ladies and Children’s Summer 
Dresses and Wrappings ; Caps, Collars, Cuffs, 
etc. ; together with an EMBROIDERY PAGE, with 
vearly forty exquisite designs in Greek Gold 
Lmbroidery, Cross Stitch, Netted Guipure, Chain 
Sitch, Point Lace, Point Russe, Application, 
White, and Venetian Embroidery, Satin and 
fialf-polka Stitch, ele, Sor Dresses and Wrap- 
jings, Lingerie, Window -Curtains, Furniture, 
Yravelling- Bags, and Medicine Chests; Port- 
Solios, Work- Boxes, Collar and Cuff Boxes, 
Slippers, Handkerchiefs, etc., etc. The Serial 
Stories will be continued, with rich literary and 
artistic attractions. 





Sor Fune 2 is sent out gratuitously a magnificent 
FOUR-PAGE PICTORIAL MAP 


of the Seat of War in the East. A particular 
description of it will be found on page 430, to- 
gether with a stirring Sonnet by TENNYSON on 
Montenegro. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Fune 9. 








WATCHING. 

Ms of us can very well remember the 

first night we ever sat up with the 
sick—the honor, the dignity, the importance, 
and the altogether grown-up worth with 
which we felt ourselves indued, as if we were 
a prince coming into our kingdom. It was 
probably away from home, because when 
sickness needing watchers comes at home, 
the very young are hardly trusted with it 
at all so long as it can be avoided, and when 
they must be called in, it is not alone, or for 
a whole night together. It was, most prob- 
ably, at a house where the inmates were 
something poorer than ourselves, or else 
where all other watchers had been worn 
cut, and it was in the country, where watch- 
ers are not to be hired, and every body gives 
freely a night of his sleep to the sick. We 
had a sense of virtue, too, all the day before, 
which we felt went far toward atoning for 
many sins; and if, toward nine o’clock in 
the evening, when our eyelids began to get 
heavy in spite of us, we wished we had not 
been so virtuous, pride and pity—strange 
companions—came to the front and pinned 
the eyelids back. Then, as we entered the 
house of the sick, how vanity bristled as we 
felt ourselves hailed as a comforter, and saw 
the tray of “refreshments” set out for us, 
and with what a make-believe of custom 
we swallowed the cup of bitter tea that was 
to make assurance doubly sure and keep us 








wide awake, and how vanity and virtue, 
pride and dignity and honor, all vanished as 
we entered the sick-room and the presence 
of suffering, and recognized the unworthi- 
ness and the helplessness with which we 
had dared take this charge upon us in the 
wrestle of death with life through the long 
dark night! And never was night so long 
and so dark. For as we came into this aw- 
ful presence of what to-morrow might not 
be at all, and had it left upon our hands, we 
dared not rest a moment or abate one jot of 
effort. If we had felt the horrid foe steal- 
ing silently on us, we could not have been 
more alert or eager: we did feel him there ; 
we would not suffer him to gain an inch 
upon us! Ours was no holiday watching 
with a novel and a nap, and now and then 
a glance at a sleeping patient. It was rub- 
bing, bathing, smoothing pillows, dressing 
blisters, heating lotions, combing hair, drop- 
ping medicines, giving broths; it was step 
here and step there with a dreadful fear of 
encountering death, a wild longing for home, 
an impatient pulling aside of the curtain at 
intervals and a shrinking back from the 
darkness, with a new tremor at the thought 
of sickness and ourselves being the only 
waking things on earth, with a half-hinted 
horror at last, as the senses grew so utterly 
weary and almost beyond control, that per- 
haps this was the night without a dawn; it 
was to be on our feet for almost every min- 
ute of that long darkness, to catch the first 
glimmer of the gray as if it were a year since 
sunset, to wonder why nobody came to re- 
lieve us long and long after it was light, to 
run home at last, having, without doubt, wor- 
ried far more than helped the patient, with 
all our good-will, and to be put to bed by 
our mother, who had her wise purpose in 
letting us go, and to be regarded with awe 
by all the children when we got up in the 
afternoon. 

That was our first watching. But in the 
after-years what a different and familiar 
thing watching has grown to be, and how 
what once seemed a fearful burden in the 
loss of treasured rest has become a light 
task for which we do not dream of making 
up the sleep by a nap in the following day- 
time! 

Few of us who have ever watched all 
night, though, would give up the experience 
it has brought us in soothing pain and fight- 
ing back death, or in knowledge and obser- 
vation of outside nature and its relation to 
human nature, as we see with wonder that 
all pain increases as the sun withdraws to- 
ward his greatest distance, that the vital 
powers burn low, and night seems to wrap 
the sick, as a pall wraps the dead, in a hor- 
ror of thick darkness, and that at a certain 
hour, when the sun has been long gone, the 
lamp of life flickers at its feeblest, and a 
rude motion could extinguish it. To many 
of us, too, our hours of watching have given 
us almost all we know of night, of the deep 
later night, that time of mystery in which 
the world is left to take care of itself; for 
in the intervals when the patient has not 
needed us we have refreshed ourselves with 
long draughts of the out-door sights. We 
look out and see the great constellation 


| hanging in the scutheast like a sentinel; 


we busy ourselves with our work, and as 
the hours move on we look out again, and 
it hangs in the southwest, and we are con- 
scious, in the change, of a great procession 
of vast powers moving by us as if they were 
mighty spirits marching through the heav- 
ens, and it was like a sight revealed to us 
alone of allthe world. And we always feel, 
as we did on our first night, as if no one else 
in the world were awake at this dead heur, 
and we had the hollow of the night to our- 
selves with the weird and waning moon, 
and at length the strong morning star, the 
presence of the sick making it dread and 
awesone too, withal. Perhaps it snows; 
and seen from the sick-room, the snow bor- 
rows strange gleams of cold and death. Or 
perhaps it storms, and all the elements in 
confusion without give strange emphasis to 
this little point of pain within, and it seems 
to dilate at last and increase to the propor- 
tions of the night, and pain itself become an 
element. The sailors on the coast then are 
up with us, we know, and although we may 
be miles away from any sea, their driving 
vessels seem close upon us, and when the 
wind brings the mufiled stroke of some 
church tower's bell, it seems like a ship’s 
bell tolling its own knell. And by-and-by 
it is gray, and the light swells like a seed, 
till it blossoms out and fills the whole heavy- 
ens, and our wrought and excited senses 
seem to see the very glory of heaven in the 
burning rose and gold of the east, and we 
feel as if the splendor of the sun came to 
atone, as far as outer splendor can, for the 
gloom and grief of sickness and pain. 

The day is free to all of us, but, except 
for occasional glimpses, the dead dark and 
middle of the night is a sealed secret, and 
there are few of us so interested in the 
phases of nature that we will sit up for it. 
Yet it is uo such hardship as we are wont 





to think, this sitting up; one can do it at a 
ball and think nothing of it, because a dif- 
ferent set of emotions then come into play ; 
and even in the sick-room the time slips by 
insensibly but for two sleepy gaps—that 
after midnight and that before dawn—and 
those our observation of the outer night 
through the window bridges over; and we 
think if one is wearying with ennui and 
longing for something new to turn up, that, 
apart from all missionary duty, the best 
thing to be done for the sake of novel sen- 
sations is to spend a night in watching. 





THE DINNER GUEST. 


HE reply to an invitation to dinner must 

be sent at once. Whether the invita- 
tion is engraved or not, the answer will be 
written, and it will read in the third person, 
and accept with pleasure, or regret that a 
previous engagement prevents acceptance, 
or state whatever else the regretable cause 
may be very succinctly. Regrets or accept- 
ance can hardly be sent too soon, for the 
hostess will desire to fill the vacant place 
and send her cards immediately. Once ac- 
cepted, the engagement is not to be broken 
by any thing but the most insurmountable 
obstacles, such as illness, death, or a sudden 
necessity to leave town. The explanation 
of this is simple: a dinner party is a very 
carefully selected assortment of people; if 
you are invited, there is some reason for 
it which your absence would contravene. 
Moreover, your absence would cause a va- 
cant place; it would send somebody in un- 
paired, and it might make the awful thir- 
teen. If you are free to stay away at the 
last moment, others may do the same, and 
the whole affair would be a failure—an affair 
on which more care and trouble are expend- 
ed, if not more money, than upon any other 
form of entertainment, as at a ball much is 
overlooked, condoned, or supposed to have 
been all right in the beginning, but at a 
dinner every thing is open and before the 
face of all. Thus the obligations concern- 
ing a dinner party are among the most im- 
perative. 

The next duty of the guest is punctuality, 
and rather precise punctuality at that, as to 
arrive too early may occasion the hostess 
inconvenience, and all can see the impro- 
priety of keeping the dinner waiting one 
moment—a dinner which, with its roast and 
boiled, is a pretty nicely balanced thing as 
to moments. 

Full dress is the proper toilette for a din- 
ner party. This is understood as one cut 
low on the neck and shoulders, but not usu- 
ally of so diaphanous a material as a ball 
dress, except for quite young ladies; yet 
with us the low neck is not so absolute a 
requirement as it is abroad, and not only is 
any form of slightly open neck admissible, 
but with the present fashion of wearing the 
necklace outside the dress, the high neck 
itself is frequently seen here, if the dress 
be light and brilliant and sufficiently pro- 
nounced in its intention of rendering the 
utmost honor to the occasion; even mourn- 
ing dress can be made to do that, although 
hardly, it must be confessed, with the high 
neck. Gloves, of light colors, will always 
be worn, and will be drawn off after arran- 
ging one’s self in one’s seat at the table. 

The gentleman who is to take a lady out 
seeks her side shortly before the announce- 
ment that dinner is on the table, or upon 
the announcement, and she has only to take 
his arm and allow him to seat her. If they 
are not previously acquainted, the host or 
hostess will introduce them, and it is desir- 
able that all the guests should be made ac- 
quainted with each other. Owing to the 
varying religious opinions of the day, and 
the fact that our devotions are more and 
more felt to be sacred and private, grace is 
seldom said at dinner parties. The height 
of good manners will be to appear to enjoy 
the dinner prepared, and to express no dis- 
relish of any of the set dishes, although one 
is at liberty to refuse the made dishes, the 
vegetables, and condiments. <A dinner a la 
Russe is not so compulsory in such matters 
as one where the joints are on the table, and 
one may look at the carte by one’s plate and 
choose the dishes on which one prefers to 
dine. If oysters on the half shell precede 
the soup, which they frequently do, even if 
she does not like them it is proper that the 
guest should dress them and trifle with 
them, endeavor to eat one or two, or appear 
to do so, unless positively unable. And this 
requirement is neither affectation nor false- 
hood, but is founded on the discourtesy of 
the opposite course, which would trouble 
the hosts should they see, by its means, that 
they have failed to please—in fact, upon an 
application of the Golden Rule itself. Nei- 
ther is soup to be refused; if it is not to the 
fancy, it can be toyed with till the servant 
removes the plate. But if taken, it is to be 
drawn into the mouth noiselessly as the 
breath—an operation at which many falter, 
but which is easily done by slightly tipping 
the spoon and emptying it, rather than by 





sucking in the contents; this is something 
that should be taught to children from their 
cradle, for nothing shows more vulgar inat- 
tention to good-breeding than the bubbling 
and gurgling noise of those who take their 
soup otherwise, and it is a great trouble to 
the nouveaux riches. Soup must be taken 
from the side of the spoon, and not from the 
small end. 

It is proper for various reasons to begin 
eating almost as soon as you are helped, and 
not to wait for others to be helped, one rea- 
son being that to allow your dinner to cool 
evinces an unflattering indifference to the 
care and attention that have been bestowed 
upon it, and another that if all waited to 
begin together, all would finish together, 
and so make the waiting and helping much 
more difficult than when one at a time can 
be suitably attended to without neglecting 
another who is waiting. 

After the soup, sherry will be poured. 
There is no necessity for taking it if not de- 
sired, and the same with the other wines 
served later. Yet if one has the strongest 
and most inflexible temperance principles in 
the world, a host’s table is no place at which 
either to reprove his conduct or opinions, or 
to express silent criticism upon them, or to 
assert one’s differing and superior prejudices 
upon the subject; and if on any special oc- 
easion a health is proposed, it would be in 
very bad breeding to refuse to pledge it, or 
to insist upon pledging it in cold water. The 
glass can be filled, raised to the lips, and set 
down again untouched and untasted, and no 
circumstance made of it. Yet because this 
conduct thus forced upon one may be very 
unpleasant and offensive, it is in better taste 
at private dinner parties to propose no 
healths at all, and for this reason much of 
the old practice of drinking wine with this 
person and the other has been done away 
with. Still, when the pleasure is requested, 
the glass can be lifted and touched to the lips 
as before. But, on the other hand, if a lady, 
and especially if she is an unmarried lady, 
takes wine, she must remember that to take 
much is a vulgarity which not only marks 
her as deficient in breeding, but incurs for 
her contempt as a woman. It is etiquette 
for a lady merely to sip her wine, and it is 
not her part to play the connoisseur. 

Fish will follow soup. It is to be eaten 
with a fork without the aid of a knife. The 
person waited on may take the sauces and 
potatoes, the usual vegetable handed with 
fish, or not, as she pleases; many prefer it 
simply with bread. At some dinners each 
vegetable, instead of being served with the 
meats, has a fresh plate, and is a course by 
itself, but it is not a general custom. Of 
course there are none among our readers 
who do not know that the knife is never 
under any circumstances to be carried to 
the lips. This is somewhat owing to the 
action of the sauces and condiments on the 
steel of the knife, but quite as much to the 
more appetizing and delicate appearance to 
others of the morsel on the fork than of the 
quantity on a blade. Hundreds of years ago 
forks were made so as to pinch the morsel, 
and even then careful eating was admired. 
It was a charm of CHAUCER’s nun that she 
fed herself delicately, and spilled nothing on 
the way to her mouth. 

It is a part of the duty of a lady to help 
along the conversation not only with the 
gentleman who takes her out to dinner, but 
with the gentleman on the other side if he 
is disengaged, and she is, of course, always 
at liberty to join in the general conversa- 
tion with apropos remarks, and, indeed, it is 
better to do so than to give too much un- 
divided attention to one individual; but a 
loud tone of voice and violent laughter are 
exceedingly out of place. Conversation for 
the dinner table is an art that might be 
more studied; for the plain woman who has 
the power to draw three or four people into 
animated and pleasant talk is a more valua- 
ble acquisition than the merely lovely wom- 
an who only lends to the occasion the grace 
and beauty of her face and figure and toi- 
lette. 

As affectation is always vulgar, it is prop- 
er to eat what one wishes, and make no pre- 
tension to a slight appetite, if one has the 
healthy blessing of a hearty one. Yet any 
thing like greediness will be as unsuitable 
here as it is every where else. But if, on 
the other hand, the appetite be really poor, 
it is better not to let the fact be too ob- 
vious by plainly ceasing to eat altogether, 
as it gives rise to troublesome inquiries con- 
cerning one’s health, and is to be construed 
as a reproof of the gourmandise of one’s 
neighbors and the preparations of one’s 
hosts. If, on being helped, a lady is asked 
what she will have, it is right to express 
her preference, and not as if it were a mat- 
ter of indifference either, but that her host 
may have the pleasure of gratifying her. 
Yet it is not to be forgotten that there are 
but two second joints and one liver-wing to 
a fowl. Even here there are a few small 
points of etiquette which, if they seem slight- 
ly absurd on the face, are founded in excel- 
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lent reason. As, for instance, it is not con- 
sidered exactly in taste for a lady to choose 
entirely dark meat, the “ pope’s-nose,” the 
head and ears of a hare, the green fat of 
turtle, or an excessive amount of the fat of 
any thing. These and such as these are 
held to belong to the gentlemen, and even 
to the epicures among them, and she is rath- 
er “poaching on their preserves” when she 
asks for these tidbits. When the dessert is 
passed, she will help herself sparingly, and 
will, for example, separate a portion from 
any bunch of grapes, unless it is a small 
one. If both coffee and tea are served, she 
will take either she prefers; and owing to 
the size and weight of the modern tea-spoon, 
which would upset the small cup—even the 
small gold spoons proving too much for equi- 
poise—will leave her spoon in the saucer. 
In England coffee is sent to the gentlemen 
in the dining-room, and is served to the la- 
dies while alone in the drawing-room, and 
tea is served after the gentlemen join the 
ladies in the drawing-room. But in this 
country one of the few instances where we 
depart from English etiquette is to be found 
in our adoption of the vastly better French 
custom in which ladies and gentlemen rise 
and seek the drawing-room together, where 
one spends an hour or so before ordering the 
carriage for home or for any evening enter- 
tainment elsewhere. A person who observes 
these directions will be tolerably sure ‘of 
committing no solecism at a dinner party. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE WITH SCARF OVER- 
SKIRT AND LONG FAN-TRAINED SKIRT. 


NHE coat-tail vest basque with scarf drapery 
and fan train illustrated on page 364, and 
of which a cut paper pattern is published, is an 
excellent model for handsome dresses for visiting 
and driving, and also for receptions and dressy 
home toilettes. The basque has two especially styl- 
ish features, viz., its coat-tail back and the belted 
vest front. The coat tails hang long and flat, as 
they are without added fullness at the waist ; the 
lowest corners have revers that may be piped 
with a color, or be plainly made, or even omitted 
altogether; the bow of ribbon at the ends is used 
when the revers are employed, but would be in- 
congruous without them. The edge of the gar- 
ment may be trimmed with lace, fringe, or piping. 
For black silks and grenadines French lace is 
most used, and is very fully gathered or else laid 
on in knife pleats; the lace for this purpose is 
two and a half or three inches wide, and costs 40 
or 50 cents a yard. Few ladies are willing to 
buy real thread lace to be used in such extrava- 
gant quantities as these frilled trimmings require. 
For summer silks, either brocaded or checked, 
fringe of the colors in the silk is used, or else 
knife-pleatings of plain silk; for simpler dresses 
two or three piping folds are lapped on the edges. 
‘he long seams from the shoulder are used in 
this back. The beauty of the front of the basque 
consists in its stylish vest, which is given the ef- 
fect of a plastron by having a belt of the dress 
material buttoned across it. The vest is of con- 
trasting color, in black or other plain silks. For 
brocades or grenadines it is of plain silk of the 
same color, or the gayer contrast if preferred. 
The vest is the front of a plain cuirass basque, 
which may be made quite separate from the 
basque, and finished with a back (of muslin) and 
a silk collar. It will then answer with various 
dresses. It is more usual, however, to sew it in 
with the shoulder seams of the basque, and some- 
times the darts of both vest and basque are all 
sewed together. The front of the dress is rolled 
back slightly from the belt to the neck, and round- 
ed out to form a pretty revers collar, which lies 
flat on the bust, leaving a Pompadour square open- 
ing, which is filled up by the silk vest underneath, 
and the appearance of a plastron is given. The 
rolling collar must be faced with the dress ma- 
terial and piped on the edge. The neck of the 
vest has a standing collar of its own material 
passing around the neck, The back of the basque 
has also a collar, slightly higher than that on the 
vest, made of the material of the basque, piped 
on the edge, resting against the vest collar, and 
confined to the back of the garment between the 
shoulder seams. This fashion of having a double 
standing collar came in with plastron waists, and 
has become very popular. The short wide belt 
cut on the front of the basque must be lined 
with silk, interlined, piped on the edges, and fast- 
ened by three or four small buttons and button- 
holes. The sleeves have frills of lace falling on 
the wrist. 

The diagonal scarf over-skirt is merely two 
pleated breadths of silk, trimmed on the lower 
edges with fringe, lace, or pleatings, and sewed on 
the lower skirt to form two aprons that cross the 
front and sides diagonally. The fan-trained skirt 
has fullness for a sweeping fan added in the low- 
er part of the back breadths ; otherwise the skirt 
is narrow and clinging. All the breadths except 
those forming the fan train are trimmed with 
knife-pleating and box-pleating in rows forming 
a flat border around the bottom. 


THE GABRIELLE POLONAISE WITH LAPPED FRONT 
AND WALKING SKIRT. 


The Gabrielle polonaise with lapped front il- 
lustrated on page 365, and of which a cut paper 
pattern is published, is a graceful design for sum- 
mer suits of all striped, figured, or plain materi- 
als, whether of silk, wool, grenadine, or washing 
goods. This pattern is cut with three distinct 
parts the entire length of the garment, viz., the 
fronts, side forms, and back ; for this reason this 
pattern is especially useful for single-width goods, 





such as narrow silks—an advantage that can be 
claimed for few polonaise patterns. In the origi- 
nal, however, wide woolen goods both striped and 
plain are used. The front of the polonaise fits 
the figure smoothly, and is beautified by the lap, 
which is covered with rows of small buttons, ei- 
ther pearl, silk, velvet, or the silver and gilt but- 
tons that have been revived this spring to match 
the narrow tinsel braids. On the lower part of 
the front the lap is omitted, as it would make 
clumsy drapery where the pleats, fringe, and 
trimming are brought in. The long side forms 
are drawn up in full pleats and added to the 
back, over which falls a fan-like drapery. The 
effect of the back and side form seams falling 
plainly over the Marguerite tournure is very 
graceful. Loops of broad ribbon are inserted 
low down in the skirt. If preferred, there may 
be ribbons tied across the gathered part at the 
top of the fan drapery, and fastened in the mid- 
dle with a bow and ends. The sleeves may be 
plain and the skirt also, or the whole suit may 
be made of one kind of goods. The knife-pleat- 
ed border on the lower skirt is especially stylish. 
The low square collar leaves the throat uncover- 
ed, and may be of velvet or of silk to match the 
buttons ; a frill of white lisse is necessary to fill 
it out. This suit is very prettily made up in 
gray striped silk with black velvet collar and vel- 
vet ribbons; also in the inexpensive black and 
white checked silks with cardinal or blue rib- 
bons. Travelling dresses of striped de bége are 
made by this pattern, and trimmed with fringe of 
the colors used in the de bége. Striped or figured 
ginghams and percales have ruffles of embroidery, 
or else Smyrna lace; both plain and figured per- 
cales are used in each suit. White dotted Swiss 
muslins are made by this design, edged with lace 
or embroidery, and brightened by ribbon bows of 
two or three colors arranged in the way described 
in the New York Fashions of the last number of 
the Bazar. 


LACE SACQUES, SHAWLS, ETC. 


The lace sacques imported for summer wraps 
are partly fitted to the figure, have flowing sleeves, 
and are of medium length, but are not too long 
for gracefulness, as all sacques have been in dan- 
ger lately of being lengthened too much. The 
neck is without a collar, but is finished with scal- 
lops like those edging the front, and many ladies 
turn over the neck to form revers. Llama lace 
sacques are sold for much lower prices this sea- 
son than they have ever been; the best qualities, 
formerly sold for $60, are now $36, and prices. 
decrease thence to $5 for a very plain yet dura- 
ble sacque. Handsomer thread lace sacques are 
more nearly fitted to the figure, but are not longer 
than those of llama. They cost from $60 to 
$225; those at $100 are very handsome. Gui- 
pure lace sacques are still largely imported, and 
will be worn again notwithstanding the fact that 
trimmings of guipure lace are not much used. 
For lace over dresses there are sleeveless sacques 
with over-skirts of llama lace made of simple, 
graceful shape, held up by a sash low in the back 
and open in front; these cost from $20 to $40. 
There are also llama lace polonaises at the same 
prices. Sleeveless polonaises with fichu waists 
are more dressy, and cost $38. One of the pret- 
tiest novelties is the small Andalusian shawl of 
black or white Spanish lace ; this is a scarf point- 
ed in the middle on the lower edge and rounded 
in the centre on the upper side, forming a sort of 
long diamond. It is to be worn in various ways, 
being thrown lightly over the back of the head 
and shoulders like a Spanish scarf, or else drawn 
loosely over the shoulders and lapped or tied in 
front in fichu style—a fancy now very popular; 
these cost from $12 to $20. Spanish lace or 
netting is also imported by the yard for over 
dresses ; it is shown in tilleul and cream-color, as 
well as black and white. The large lace shawls 
or points are not changed in shape or design. 
They are most used by elderly ladies for dressy 
wraps, but are too large and heavy for over gar- 
ments for most dresses of the present styles. 
When worn by young ladies for wraps, they are 
gathered on each shoulder under a ladder of rib- 
bon loops and crossed in front or loosely tied as 
a fichu; black gros grain ribbon with satin on 
the opposite side is used for the loops. The pop- 
ular French laces imitating thread, now chosen 
for trimmings, cost 9 cents a yard for the half- 
inch widths that edge grenadine flounces. Good 
designs in the three-inch widths for trimming 
basques and over-skirts are from 40 cents to 75 
cents a yard; these must be fully gathered or 
else pleated. Sometimes passementerie is used 
for heading these lace ruffles ; in other cases nar- 
rower edging is employed for an upright frill, and 
sometimes the straight edges of three-inch laces 
are run together and gathered on this edge, which 
then becomes the middle of a double ruffle. 


LACE CUFFS AND COLLARETTES. 


The mousquetaire cuffs of lace to be worn out- 
side the sleeve have been heralded for some time, 
and are now found among the importations. They 
are six inches deep, and square, or else they are 
closed in gauntlet shape for the hand to be slipped 
through. At present they are only shown in the 
white and colored torchon laces that are worn with 
simple toilettes, and give a sort of rustic air to 
summer costumes. Accompanying these are broad 
collarettes that fasten behind and have long ja- 
bots in front. The set costs from $8 to $12. 
Linen mousquetaire cuffs have straight bands of 
linen in the centre, two inches wide when dou- 
bled, and edged on both sides and each end with 
wide gathered Smyrna lace. 


SCARFS FOR THE NECK, ETC. 


Notwithstanding the popularity of short neck- 
erchiefs for street wear, long scarfs remain in fa- 
vor, and various materials are introduced for these 
scarfs ; these are no longer black or white only, 
but are of all the new light shades, cream, tilleul, 
and pale blue. 





the striped designs of Valenciennes lace is a nov- 
elty for scarfs, Cream-colored and black Brus- 
sel net in scarf widths is provided with a plain 
border to finish the edges. 

Colored crépe lisse is imported for pleatings to 
be worn inside the neck and sleeves of dresses. 
It is in the fashionable yellow shades, mandarin, 
cream, buttercup, and the creamy green tilleul. 

For the neck scarf, and also for scarf strings of 
bonnets and for veils, is black or white tulle with 
tassels of floss silk tied in the meshes. White 
tulle has black or blue tassels; black tulle has 
tilleul, cardinal, or mandarin yellow. It is twenty- 
seven inches wide, and costs $125 ayard. Black 
tulle dotted with straw, cream-color, or tilleul is 
used for the same purpose, and costs 65 cents a 
yard, 

Deep square collars of torchon lace, partly 
white and partly pink or blue, are worn by small 
children; they cost $1 50. Antique lace collars 
for the little folks are $3. 

A novelty for trimming summer dresses is Ital- 
ian Valenciennes laces with the figures carried out 
in colors, either buff, navy blue, or rose ; these 
cost from 25 cents to 50 cents a yard. The tor- 
chon or Smyrna lace of mixed white and a color 
costs from 28 cents to $1 25 a yard. It is very 
fashionable for trimming ladies’ and children’s 
dresses of wash goods; it also trims the flannels 
and French buntings used for sea-side and mount- 
ain dresses, and is pretty for flannel morning dress- 
es and dressing sacques. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Arnoup, ConsTaBLe, 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Two notable women have lately died in En- 
gland—Mrs. CHISHOLM, whose organized colo- 
nization societies enabled so many people of 
moderate means to emigrate to Australia and re- 
ceive protection upon arrival; and Mrs. Nassau 
SenIor, widely known and honored for her la- 
bors in connection with work-houses, and her 
able report as inspector, which made one of the 
Parliamentary Blue-Books in 1874. 

—Prince LuBoMIRSKI is a Russian gentleman, 
formerly page to the Emperor NicHoLas, and 
who has written many lively sketches of Russian 
character. In one of these he relates how the 
Czar sickened and died of grief on becoming 
aware of those gigantic frauds which so power- 
fully contributed to the defeat of his armies at 
Sevastopol. He had ordered, for example, the 
construction of a vast hospital, and had month 
after month forwarded immense sums for its 
completion ; but when he dispatched an aid-de- 
camp to see how the sick and wounded were 
treated, the hospital was nowhere to be found. 

—The London Lzaminer has this personal 
reminiscence of Emperor Wiiitam and Bis- 
MARCK. During the battle of Sadowa the king 
rode his mare Vevenda, afterward called Sadowa, 
accompanied by BisMARCK, and was frequently 
exposed to whizzing shells. In vain, says Bis- 
MARCK, “I urged him not to expose himself, and 
said, ‘If your Majesty has no pity for yourself, at 
any rate have some for your minister, for whom 
your faithful people will hold you responsible.’ 

he king then gave me his hand, and replied, 
‘Well, BISMARCK, now let us ride on.’ So say- 
ing, his Majesty turned and cantered away as 
slowly as though riding along the Linden. That 
made me wild, and riding up behind him, I gave 
Miss Sadowa a sly kick that considerably hur- 
ried her movements. The king looked round, 
surprised, and I fancy had some slight suspicion 
of the truth; but he said nothing.”’ 

—The widow of Professor LARNED, formerly 
Professor of English Literature in Yale College, 
leaves $20,000 to the college—$5000 to be applied 
to the college library in the department of En- 
glish language, and $15,000 to found three schol- 
arships, s0 arranged that one scholarship shall 
become vacant each year. 

—FREEDOM CENTENNIAL STACKPOLE is his 
name, and he was born since the great national 
Exhibition. Itis seldom we find in one name so 
much of buman attainment, national history, 
and agricultural progress. 

—In the Bazar of May 19 it was mentioned 
that Bishop CLARK, of Rhode Island, who preach- 
ed recently in Westminster Abbey, was the first 
American clergyman who had preached there. 
A distinguished prelate of the Episcopal Church 
informs us that the Bishop of Rhode Island was 
the fourth American clergyman who, on invita- 
tion of Dean STANLEY, has preached in the Ab- 
bey. The first was the Rev. PHiLirps Brooks, 
of Boston; the second was the Rev. Dr. ALEX- 
ANDER H. Vinton; the third was the present 
Bishop of Iowa. Bishop PeRRy’s sermon was 
published in London in a pamphlet by the Anglo- 
Continental Society, its theme being the Old 
Catholic movement. 

—The Johns Hopkins University, at Baltimore, 
is now in its second year. President GILMAN’S 
last report consists mainly in an account of the 
bestowal of various scholarships ordered by the 
founder of the university. A graduate scholar- 
ship vields $500 a year, and requires that the 
scholar give evidence of a liberal education, a 
decided bent toward a special line of study, and 
an upright character. Applications for the twen- 
ty scholarships offered were made in writing 
prior to June 1, 1876. It was understood that 
the appointees should give instruction in the 
university at the demand of the president, but 
not outside, and that they should reside for the 
year in Baltimore. They could be re-appointed 
for a second year. Out of 152 applicants, 107 
were selected, comprising graduates from forty- 
six different colleges. 

—The Emperor of Brazil finds himself in Par- 
is in the midst of his own family. The Em- 
press is a daughter of Francis I. of Naples, the 
whole of whose family, including Don Car1os, is 
now in that city. The Emperor's sister Fran- 
cesca married the Prince de Joinville. The 
Emperor’s daughter married Comte d’Eu, the 
eldest son of the Duc de Nemours. He is there- 
fore surrounded by kinsfolk. 

—How conspicuously inexact those diploma- 
tists are at times in their way of stating the sim- 
plest facts! When Mr. Boxer, the United States 
minister to Russia, was minister to Turkey, 
General IGNaTiEFF called upon him, and said 
that he had honored him and the United States 
with the first official visit; although, a little 








enter the British Embassy. Mr. Boker knew 
the Russian’s peculiarity well, and soon after- 
ward, having heard that the latter had so bad a 
cold that he had lost his voice completely, re- 
marked, “‘If that is so, the recording angel will 
enjoy a respite.” 

—Miss MARTINEAU, some twenty years ago, 
thought she was doomed, and that her end was 
near. She attributed her cure to mesmerism. 
But a medical report has lately been published 
giving the results of a post-mortem examina- 
tion, from which it appears that she was suffer- 
ing from a disease by no means necessarily fatal 
at once, and quite consistent with long life, if 
spent free from excitement, as hers was. 1t was 
her cottage at Ambleside, not mesmerism, which 
prolonged her days. 

—Madame GaLLavpet, who died at Washing- 
ton a few days since in her eightieth year, was 
the mother of Professor GALLAUDET, who found- 
ed the National Deaf and Dumb Asylum, and her 
husband, the first Professor GALLAUDET, insti- 
tuted the famous Deaf and Dumb Asylum at 
Hartford, the first in the United stotes. She 
was the first mute ever educated in America. 

—The Right Rev. BenJAMIN BoswortTu SMITH, 
Bishop of Kentucky, and presiding bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, preached on Sunday, May 13, in the 
Church of the Advent, in this city. The bishop, 
now in his eighty-third year, is in poor health, 
and has transferred the active duties of his dio- 
cese to his assistant, Bishop DupLEy. He de- 
livered his sermon while sitting in a chair in 
front of the reading-desk, speaking without 
notes of any kind, and in a clear, strong voice. 
The bishop was consecrated forty-five years ago. 
Next to him in rank is Bishop M‘Coskry, of 
Michigan, who was consecrated forty-one years 
ago. 
—President Hayes has informed the stewards 
of the Foundry Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Washington, that he is willing to subscribe as 
much money as any other member for its sup- 
port. The largest contribution is five hundred 
dollars. 

—The Emperor of Brazil manifests abroad the 
same independent and manly traits that charac- 
terized him when in the United States. Recent- 
ly the Emperor and Empress of Germany called 
by appointment at his hotel to return Dom Pr- 
DRO’S visit, and were astonished and somewhat 
chagrined to find he was not in. The Kaiser 
gave directions to his coachman to drive back 
to the palace, when a drosky rapidly drove up, 
and a stout, elderly man, in a gray overcvat, 
crying, ‘Sire! Sire!’ alighted, and, springing to 
the imperial carriage, helped the German Em- 
press out. The Emperor WiLi1am followed, 
and on reaching Dom Pepro’s apartments the 
latter apologized for his apparently rude conduct 
by saying he had gone to Professor HELMHOLZ 
without previously setting his watch to Berlin 
time, and a discussion on physiological optics 
had so much interest for him that he overstaid 
his time. The Brazilian sovereign had no desire 
to see the barracks and parade grounds of Ber- 
lin, but the university, the art galleries, the sci- 
entific institutions, and, above all, the palace 
library, underwent his careful inspection. 

—President Hayes and his private secretary 
Mr. RoGers are early men, rising at 6 o’clock, 
and attacking promptly the multifarious corre- 
spondence before them. Thus employed they 
continue until 8, when they stroll out among 
the less frequented streets and parks for a bit 
of fresh air. At 9, the family breakfast. After 
this the President goes to the cabinet room and 
Mr. RoGers to his own office. From 10 till 2, 
executive business, reception of ‘‘seekers,”’ ete. 
At 2 p.m., lunch; then more business until 6 
o’clock, the dinner hour. The President has al- 
ways been noted for hospitality. All the rooms 
are filled with guests, and any friend of the fam- 
ily at hand is invited to lunch or dine. After 
dinner the President and Mrs. Hayes go to the 
reception-room, or to the library up stairs, where 
Mrs. Hayes receives her personal friends. 

—A young American named Foster, after 
studying jurisprudence at the Berlin University 
for three years, has received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws. He passed his examination in Ger- 
man and Latin with the greatest possible success, 
before a crowded auditory, and his dissertation 
and theses occasioned astonishment and delight. 

—The Boston fost has grounds for belief that 
so strong are the temperance principles of Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Hayes, that General Sherry-dan 
and Admiral Porter will be refused admission 
to the White House. 

—Mr. WiILuiAmM H. VaNnpDeERBILT, in passing 
over, recently, the New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad, stopped at one of the eating- 
houses owned by the company, which was rent- 
ed at $6000 a year. Mr. VANDERBILT said to the 
lessee, ‘‘ If you will give up your bar and cease 
the sale of liquor, I will reduce the rent to 
$1500.’’ The offer was accepted. 

—The present Sultan is a man of quite differ- 
ent and far more active habits than some of his 
immediate predecessors. By ten o’clock in the 
morning he takes bis place in the cheerful little 
room in the right wing of the palace which he 
has made his own—a little gem in its way, fur- 
nished in ebony and green velvet, its only adorn- 
ments a select library, a number of maps hung 
on the walls, the busts of his father and grand- 
father. In the morning he sends for the Grand 
Marshal of the Palace and makes out the pro- 
gramme for the day; he then calls for his First 
Secretary, with whose assistance he carefully ex- 
amines the public documents sent to him. Oc- 
casionally, while still in his dressing-gown, he 
receives ministers on pressing business; other- 
wise he works at his papers till noon, when he 
breakfasts, and shortly after re-appears in his 
study dressed in the Quaker-cut black frock-coat 
called stambulee. Then commence the official re- 
ceptions, generally followed by a second inter- 
view with his Grand Marshal, after which he 
either takes a walk in the palace grounds or a 
trip on the Bosporus in his yacht. He dines 
shortly after sunset, takes no raki before his din- 
ner, and no wine with the meal. Once or twice 
a week he invites some members of the cabinet 
to spend the evening with him, and talks to them 
upon public affairs; other evenings are devoted 
to music. He has a special pianist, an Italian, 
attached to the palace, and sometimes the palace 
troupe perform a pantomime for his amusement. 
About eleven, or earlier, he retires to his harem, 
which, expressed prosaically, means, goes to bed. 
He is perfectly conscious that his constitution 
is not robust, and his physicians say that he ad- 
heres most faithfully to their advice for the preae 


Silk Valenciennes or netting in | while before, Mr. BOKER bad seen the general | ervation of his health. 
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De Laine 
Petticoats, 
Figs.1 and 2, 
Fig. 1.—This 
gray de laine 
petticoat is 
trimmed with a gathered ruffle three inches and three-quarters wide, 
a falling box-pleated ruffle two inches and seven-cighths wide, and a 
similar standing ruffle, which are separated by a box-pleating of fig: 
ured blue and gray de 
laine two inches wide, 
and furnished on both 
sides with a heading 
three - quarters of an 
inch wide. 
Fig. 2.—This petti 
coat of red de laine is 
forty-two inches and 
a half Jong in front, 
forty-five inches long 
in the back, and three 
yards wide on the hot- 
tom, and is edged with 
red = worsted — braid. 
The petticoat is faced 
with a strip of net 
nine inches and a quar 
ter wide and a strip of 
the material two inch 
es and a half wide. 
The trimming consists 
of a side-pleated ruf 
fle seven inches and 
three - quarters wide, 
eut in points on the 
under edge, stitched 
through an inch and 
three-quarters and two inches and a half from the top, and set 
on so as to form a heading an inch and three-quarters wide. 
This ruffle is edged with white Spanish lace an inch and a half and 
two inches and a half wide, which is slightly gathered and set on 
the petticoat. 
The back side 
breadths and 
back breadth 
are furnished 
with a shirr 
thirteen inches 
from the top. 





Fig. 1.—FrinGe ror Rv, Fic. 4, Pace 357. 


Fig. L—De Laie Perticoar, 





Jute Rug. 
Pique 
Stitch and 
Point Russe 
Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 
1-4, 


Tus rug, 
which is shown 
complete — in 
Fig. 4, page 
357, is worked 
on jute canvas 
with brown 
double zephyr 
worsted in 
four — shades. 
The centre is 
worked in pi- 
que stitch as 
shown by Fig. 
3: 6a pique 
stitch» covers 
two symbols 
of the design 
in width, and 
is worked on 
one thread of 
the canvas in height and two in 
width. This embroidery is edged 
with strips worked in point Russe, 
which are repeated partly on the 
sides of the The centre of 
each strip is defined by a row of 
brown worsted braid an inch and 
three - quarters wide, which is em- 
broidered in herring - bone stitch 
with light brown worsted, and is sew- 
ed on the strip with point Russe 
stitches of medium brown worsted. 
On both sides of the braid work 
point Russe stitches diagonally 
over four threads of the material with 
brown worsted in four shades, which 
are intersected by horizontal stitches 
of worsted in the same shade. The 
square design is worked with light 
and dark brown worsted. Each 
square consists of five diagonal 
Stitches, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, The binding on the sides of 
the rug consists of brown worsted 


Fig. 1.—Travetiinc-BaG.—CLosep. 


[See Fic. 2 
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Fig. 3.—Dersicgy ror Rue, Fic. 4, Pace 
Description of Symbols: @ Black; & ist (darkest), @ 2d, & 3d, = 4th, © 5th, 9 6th (lightest), Brown; ! Foundation. 






SORDER FOR Dresses, WRrapprncs, ETC.—Porst Lace EMBrorDery. 
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357.—PIQvE STITCH. 
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braid. To work 
the fringe Fig. 1 
ravel out the cross- 
wise threads of the 
canvas four inches 
and a half long, 


Fig. 2—De Laine Perticoat. 


stitches with a crochet needle. 
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ig. 2.—TRAVELLING-BaG.—OPEN. 


[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig, 2.—FrinGe For Rugs. 
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brown 


each 


and edge the canvas with long button-hole stitches of the raveled thread. 
With the same thread taken double catch always 16 threads with one 
button-hole stitch, seven-eighths of an inch from the edge, so that a 

fringe strand is form- 
Overcast this head- 
ing for the fringe with 
two threads of light 
and dark brown dou- 
ble zephyr worsted (al- 
ways catching the edge 
of the canvas and a 
knot of the 
and tie the connecting 
threads, besides, with 
worsted, 
Instead of this fringe, 
that shown by Fig. 2 
may be used. 
it, ravel out the cross- 
wise threads of the can- 
vas, overcast the edge 
with long button-hole 
stitches of jute thread, 
fringe 
tassel catch always 8 
threads with one but- 
ton-hole stitch half an 
inch from the edge. 
Between the fringe tas- 
fasten tassels 


fringe), 


To work 


of 


brown worsted in sev- 


silk 


sion’ 
sign 


bars 


and 


work on 


through 
middle of which 
is run a row of 
tine gold cord. 
Having 
ferred the 
linen, 
run on the tape 
along the out- 
lines, 
the connecting 
stretch 
threads of white 
saddler’s 
back and forth, 
overcast 
them with but- 
ton-hole stitch- 
es interspersed 
with picots as 
shown br the 
illustracion. 
Next work 
. wheels, and finish the outer edge of 
the border with two rows of button- 
hole stitch picots. 


the 


eral shades, laid double, as shown by the illustration, and draw these 
worsted tassels through to the wrong side underneath the joining 
The worsted threads should be 
longer then the 
jute threads, as 
seen in the il- 
lustration. 


Berder for 
Dresses, 
Wrappings, 
etc.—Point 
Lace Em- 
broidery. 

Tus _ border 
is made of white 
braid, 

the 


trans- 


de- 


for 


silk 


the 


For each picot 
work with white silk one loop on 
the tape, and fasten the former 
at the middle with a button - hole 
double 
threads of this loop two button-hole 
The second row is 
worked in a similar manner, but 
each loop is fastened to the free 
joining thread of the preceding 
round. After finishing the embroid- 
ery sew on the gold cord with fine 
yellow silk as shown by the illus- 
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Lace and Ribbon Fraise. 

H For this fraise cut a Swiss mus- 
H lin binding an inch wide and half a 
H yard long, cover it with blue ribbon, 
and sew it in a three-cornered pleat 
In the middle of the 


front, on the under edge of the 
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binding, set a pointed piece of Swiss muslin, measuring seven inches 
and three-quarters on the straight sides, and furnished with loops of 
pale blue gros grain ribbon an inch and three-quarters wide, as shown 
by the illustration. Edge the binding at the bottom with gathered 
lace two inches and seven-eighths wide, and at the top with a side- 
pleated crépe lisse ruffle two inches wide, and cover the seams with 
a Swiss muslin ruffle an inch and a quarter wide, edged with lace 
three-quarters of an inch wide, and laid in sixfold box pleats. On 
the back edges of the fraise set ends of blue gros grain ribbon two 
inches wide and a yard long, which are tied in a bow in adjusting 
the fraise. 
Summer Bonnets, Figs. 1-6. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Wurre Gros Grarx anp Cup Bosyet. This bon- 

net has a high peaked crown and a broad chip brim, turned down 





Fig. 1—Wuite Gros Gram axp Cure Boxnet.—FRroyr. 
[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 3.—Iratan Straw Boxnet.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Fig. 2.—Warte Gros Gram ann Cute Boxnet.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


to the brim in the back as shown by the illustration, completes the 
novel arrangement. The white satin ribbon proceeding from the 
sides of the bonnet is tied in the back. Three white roses trim the 
inside of the bonnet in front. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Tvscan Straw Bonet. The broad brim of this 
bonnet is turned down in front and up on the sides. The trimming 
consists of mandarin satin ribbon eight inches wide, which is tied 
in a knot in front as shown by Fig. 5. A cluster of buttercups, 
heath blossoms, grasses, and ferns is set on this knot. On the back 
of the brim, which is turned up, set an ivory erépe lisse scarf bor- 
dered with side-pleatings, which are edged with lace. This scarf is 
held by a broad filigree buckle as shown by Fig. 6, A crépe lisse 
ruche trims the inside of the bonnet. 


Point Lace, Mignardise, and Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 356. 
For this edging take medallion point lace braid and mignardise, 
and join them in the 1st round with crochet cotton, No. 100, as fol- 





Fig. 5.—Trscan Straw Bonnet.—Front.—[See Fig. 6.] 


at the left side, curving up in a revers on the 
right, and laid in a box pleat in the back. The 
crown is covered with pleated white gros grain, 
of which the fan-shaped upright trimming in 
front is also made. A bow of white satin rib- 
bon held with a filigree agrafe, and a spray of 
pink roses, mignonette, and leaves, are set 
against the fan-shaped trimming. A similar 
bow with agrafe is set on the back of the bon- 
net above the box pleat. A mandarin rose with 
leaves, and long ends of white satin ribbon, are 
set under the brim in the back as shown by Fig. 
2. The lower part of the crown, which at the 
same time forms the band, and the brim, are 
covered with bias strips of white gros grain. 
Silk tulle ruches and a spray of pink roses and 
mignonette trim the band. Strings of white sat- 
in ribbon. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Traran Straw Bowser. This 
bonnet has a broad brim turned up in the back 
and front. The trimming is composed of white 
ostrich feathers and white roses. Two feathers 
and two roses trim the front, and a third feath- 
er, fastened with a bow of white satin ribbon, 


falls over the brim. A fourth feather, fastened Fig. 4—Jute Rec.—Piqvé Sritcu ann Point Russe Emsroiery.—[See Figs. 1, 2, and 3, Page 356.] 








lows: Lay the mignardise across the next cord connecting two fig- 
ures of the braid, * with 1 se. (single crochet) fasten together the 
next loop on the first side of the mignardise and the cord, 2 ch. 
(chain stitch), with 1 se. fasten together the opposite loop on the 
second side of the mignardise with the same cord, 3 ch., fasten to 
the next figure one-fifth from the beginning, 3 ch.; for a scallop on 
the under edge lay the mignardise in a loop after an interval of six 
mignardise loops, as shown by the illustration, so that the 17tb and 
18th loops come on the 7th and 8th loops on the first side of the 
mignardise, fasten to the 14th of the 18 loops previously mention- 
ed, 2 ch., fasten to the preceding loop, 6 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) as 
shown by the illustration, on the same figure of the braid on which 
1 se. has already been worked, 4 ch., 1 se. as shown by the illustra- 
tion on the next figure, 4 ch., fasten to the second of the 6 ch. 
worked previousiy, 1 ch., fasten to the 12th of the 18 mignardise 
loops above mentioned, 2 ch., fasten to the next loop, 3 ch., 1 sl. as 
shown by the illustration on the same figure on which 1 se. has al- 
ready been worked, 3 ch., with 1 se. fasten together the 24th loop 
on the second side of the mignardise and the next cord, 1 ch., with 
1 se, fasten together the loop opposite the loop used last on the 
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Fig. 6.—Tescan Straw Boxxet.—Back.—[See Fig. 5.] 


first side of the mignardise and the same cord, 2 
ch., 1 sl. on the next loop on the first side of 
the mignardise, 2 ch., fasten to the next figure 
on the other side of the braid, 3 ch., lay the mi- 
gnardise in a loop as before, but in the opposite 
direction, observing the illustration, so that on 
the second side of the mignardise the 17th and 
18th loops come on the 7th and 8th loops, 1 sl. 
on the 14th of the 18 loops before mentioned, 2 
ch., 1 sl. on the next loop, 6 ch., fasten to the 
same figure to which the fastening was previous- 
ly done, 4 ch., fasten to the following figure, 4 
ch., fasten to the second of the 6 ch. worked pre- 
viously, 1 ch., 1 sl. on the 12th of the 18 loops 
before mentioned, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the next loop, 
3 ch., fasten to the same figure to which the fast- 
ening has just been done, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the 
22d loop on the first side of the mignardise, 3 
ch., and repeat from *. 2d round. — On the 
side forming the under edge, work 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the third following loop of the mi- 
gnardise, which forms the next scallop, * eight 
times alternately 3 ch., 1 de. on the next loop, 
but with the 4th and 5th de. always fasten to- 
gether 2 loops, which come above each other 
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through forming the loop in the preceding round; 
then 8 ch., 1 de. on the next loop, not working 
off the upper veins, however, 1 dc. on the edge 
of the next figure in the braid, working off the 
veins together with those of the preceding dc., 
nine times alternately 3 ch., 1 de. at regular in- 
tervals on this and the following figure, not work- 
ing off the upper veins of the last de., 1 de. on 
the third following loop of the mignardise, work- 
ing off the upper veins together with those of the 
preceding dc., repeat from *. 3d round (on the 
other side of the work).—1 te. (treble crochet) 
on the fourth following loop of the mignardise, 
counting from the hollow, * 9 ch., pass over 2 
loops, with 1 de. fasten together the next loops 
which come above each other through forming 
the loops in the preceding round, 4 ch., with 1 
de. fasten together the next 2 loops above each 
other, 9 ch., 1 te. on the third following loop, not 
working off the upper veins, 1 tc. on the middle 
of the next figure of the braid, working off the 
upper veins together with the preceding tc., 9 
ch., 1 de. as shown by the illustration on the 
same figure, 5 ch., 1 de. on the next cord, 5 ch., 
1 de. on the following figure, 9 ch., 1 te. on the 
middle of the same figure, not working off the 
upper veins, 1 tc. on the fourth following loop of 
the mignardise, working off the upper veins to- 
gether with the preceding tc., and repeat from +. 
4th round.— Always alternately 1 de. on the next 
st. in the preceding round, 2 ch., and pass over 
2 st. 


Travelling-Bag, Figs.1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 356, 

Tus travelling-bag is made of black leather, 
and has three pockets on the inside, the middle 
one being furnished with a steel clasp and lock. 
On the front of the bag is a pocket for holding a 
memorand “¢-book, and at the top are two small 
pockets. ‘the flap is bound with metal, and or- 
namented on the inside with a monogram, worked 
on a foundation of black velvet with fine gray 
and blue steel beads in satin stitch, as shown by 
Fig. 2. Paste card-paper on the wrong side of 
the foundation, and finish the edge with black 
worsted cord, overcast with a string of gray steel 
beads, to which a row of the steel beads is fast- 
ened. The handles of black leather are furnish- 
ed with steel buckles, and may be shortened or 
lengthened at pleasure. The bag is closed with 
a metal lock. 


Nécessaire for Sewing Silk and 
Sewing Utensils. 
See illustration on page 856. 

Tuis nécessaire in the shape of a book is made 
of black leather. The corners and middle of the 
cover cre mounted with silver, and the two parts 
ere joined with a silver band. The single leaves 
of this book form envelopes for holding sewing 
silk of different colors. To make this envelope 
cover a long four-cornered card-board frame a 
quarter of an inch wide on the inside with white 
and on the outside with colored giazed paper, 
which is lengthened on the ends and on the outer 
side to form the flaps. The color of the paper 
indicates the color of the silk inclosed. For the 
upper envelope cover the card-board with navy 
blue satin, embroidered in herring-bone stitch 
with red saddler’s silk for the outside of the 
flaps, and bound with narrow strips of black 
leather. The satin designed for the inside is 
furnished with bands of leather for holding va- 
rious sewing utensils, The upper half of the 
cover is furnished on the inside with a piece of 
card-board covered with blue satin, which has 
first been stitched with silk of the same color, 
and is arranged to hold a needle-book and papers 
of needles. The needle-book is covered on the 
outside with blue satin, and furnished with pink- 
ed pieces of flannel. 


DIEUDONNEE. 


By GERALDINE BUTT. 








CHAPTER XIII. 


“Suppose life doesn’t please you, 
Nor the way some people do— 
Do you think the whole creation 
Will be altered just for you? 
And isn’t it, my boy or girl, the wisest, bravest plan, 
Whatever comes or doesn’t come, to do the best you 
can?” 
f Arter the episode on the stairs, Madame Leroy 
and Dieudonnée became, as I said, fast friends, 
and,-what with madame’s admiration and the 
tenderness of the men around her, Dieudonnée 
ran a very fair chance of being spoiled. 

Only one thing troubled her. Dorothy Eger- 
ton never praised, or admired, or commended her 
now—gave her no more than a passing smile, or 
the morning greeting she never forget—and Dieu- 
donnée wearied for some recognition, for the 
“something’—she hardly knew what it was— 
that she missed. : 

All other homage was laid so readily at her 
feet that this one thing being denied her became 
a shadow in her life, that had grown to be so 
happy, even without Victor. 

One day, when she had worked harder than 
usual all the morning, and Madame Leroy had 
been loud in her praise, Dieudonnée felt such a 
craving for a word of commendation from Doro- 
thy that, as the afternoon fell, she went out and 
sat upon the stairs, hoping to waylay her as she 
went up or down. 

Presently, out of the twilight down stairs, she 
heard a voice—Dorothy’s voice—speaking to the 
doctor; then there came a light, firm step upon 
the stairs—Dorothy’s step—and a minute later 
Dorothy herself came in sight, walking slowly 
and wearily, with her still, sweet face upraised. 

When she saw Dieudonnée, she smiled a little, 
and put her gentle hand upon the child’s head; 
but Dieudonnée caught at her gown and held her 
back, while she said, half sobbing, 





“Dorothy! Dorothy! I have been good to-day, 
have I not? Every one thinks so—but you.” 

“Do I not ?” said Dorothy, smiling again. 

“No,” said Dieudonnée, looking shyly up. 
“You never speak to me, however much I try. 
You never say 1 am of use to you, as Madame 
Leroy does—and I want you to.” 

“See, Dieudonnée,” said Dorothy, gently, put- 
ting her arms suddenly about the child; “I do 
not think we need any praise for doing our duty 
—do you?” 

“Don’t we ?” said Dieudonnée. 

“Just wait a while,” went on Dorothy, “ until 
you have to do something you do not like. You 
like nursing, you see, and I do not forget you, 
Dieudonnée. I am watching you all the time, 
and I love you, even when I say nothing. Go 
now into the ward and rest a little; we must not 
work a willing nurse too hard.” 

Dieudonnée went soberly away, and Dorothy 
stood for a minute in the corridor, with her hands 
loosely clasped, and she said to herself, 

“ Dieudonnée—God-given! surely given into 
my kezping, for a while, for some good purpose.” 

ete 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“Many sparkling stars 
Are swallowed up in night.” 

Sue was still standing in the corridor, looking, 
with eyes that ached a little, through the half- 
open door of the sick-ward, when she heard a 
slight confusion in the hall below, and Madame 
Leroy’s voice giving hasty orders. 

Leaning over the baluster, she called, gently, 
“What is it, madame ?” and the answer came up, 
in a somewhat softened voice, “‘ Another wound- 
ed, mademoiselle! we have room, have we not?” 

“One bed,” said Miss Egerton; and she went 
on into the ward, to make preparations, and to 
send Dieudonnée up to the garret for a rest—for, 
even among these busy people, Dieudonnée was 
spared every sight of pain or suffering that it was 
possible. 

They brought the sick man gently up stairs, 
and laid him between the clean white sheets, and 
some of the sunburned faces and restless eyes 
clouded over a little as the white uniform passed 
up between the rows of beds toward the far end 
of the room. 

Dorothy Egerton cut away the white sleeve 
from the arm that hung lifeless and straight, 
with fingers none the less deft and womanly that 
the arm was covered with white instead of blue; 
even the hand with which Madame Leroy smoothed 
back the matted curls was as gentle and tender 
as it had been in tending or soothing any of the 
French soldiers who had been in her keeping. 

The boy—for he was little more than a boy— 
came to after a time, and patiently watched the 
slender figure in gray passing from bed to bed, 
as the evening sunlight slanted in at the low win- 
dows, and the long shadows crept up, inch by 
inch, and folded down over each bed in turn. 
Meanwhile, up stairs in the garret, Dieudonnée 
was sleeping the sleep of utter exhaustion, and 
was only roused, toward eight o’clock, by the en- 
trance of some one with a light, who stood look- 
ing down upon her tenderly, until she blinked her 
eyes under the glare, and woke with a start. 

“T was obliged to wake you,” said Dorothy, 
setting down the candle on a chair, “ or you would 
not have slept again all night. Put on your slip- 
pers now, and come down with me. I have a new 
patient for you.” 

“Is he much hurt 9” asked Dieudonnée. 

“Very much,” answered Dorothy. “ His foot 
was so crushed they had to amputate it on the 
field, and his arm is broken in two places; but it 
is set and bandaged now, and if he can be kept 
free from excitement and fever, there is no reason 
why he should not do well.” 

“ But they always get feverish,” said Dieudon- 
née, sighing, as she stooped to put on her shoes 
—remembering the eager, flushed faces to which 
she had grown so accustomed, and the excited 
voices that rose so often into delirium at night. 

Dorothy took up the candle and prepared to 
descend, but she said, first, “This lad is very 
quiet and patient, and bears pain wonderfully ; 
nothing seems to excite him; and the doctor 
thinks that if you could just amuse him for an 
hour or so, and try to make him forget the novelty, 
he might get some sleep to-night, and be the bet- 
ter for it.” 

She blew out the candle, for they were standing 
at the entrance of the room, and then, together, 
they passed down between the restless patients 
to the bed that had been empty all day. 


or 


CHAPTER XV. 
“‘Somebody’s darling.” 


Not empty now, however; for a head with fair 
crisp curls was lying on the pillow, and a stiff 
bandaged arm lay outside the coverlet. 

Dieudonnée looked once at the fair head—at 
the dim blue eyes, in which, despite his suffering, 
a faint smile lurked—and then she sprang for- 
ward with a cry. 

She had forgotten the ambulance, the quiet 
room, and Dorothy; had forgotten every thing 
that lay between her and the autumn morning, 
when a boy—of whom this boy was but the 
shadow—had led her blinded through the dazzling 
light, up to the gate of Paris. 

Dorothy said, “Hush!” and raised her hand 
in warning; but the boy’s ears were too quick, 
his eyes too eager, to heed any warning. 

At Dieudonnée’s cry he raised himself a little 
on the pillow, and said, stretching out his unwound- 
ed hand, while a flush of color came into his wan 
face, “‘ Mademoiselle, is it really you?” 

“Tt is really I,” said Dieudonnée; and seeing 
his bright restless eyes, she checked her impet- 
uous steps and came softly to his side. “Lie 
down, and I will talk to you; and to-morrow— 
when you are better—you shall talk to me.” 





He sank back exhausted on the pillow, and Dieu- 
donnée brought him lemonade, and smvothed the 
coverlet, and took her seat beside him to watch 
and hope for the sleep that was to do so much. 

Once, when she thought he was asleep, she 
moved a little to rest in a more comfortable posi- 
tion ; but he opened his eyes instantly, and said, 
“Mademoiselle, stay!” So she sat up straight be- 
side him again, glad to be of use—and glad to be 
of use to him. 

Dorothy came in and out, attending to the oth- 
ers, and when she stopped at the foot of the bed 
once, in passing, and saw by his light breathing 
that the boy was asleep, she tried to persuade 
Dieudonnée to go back to bed; but Dieudonnée 
was important, in her capacity of nurse, and she 
refused to move until the gray dawn was creeping 
over Paris; and Dorothy, coming in, opened the 
windows wide, to let in the sweet, fresh breeze, 
and the far, faint glimmer of the dawn. 

Men who had slept through the night opened 
their eyes for a minute, and were thankful for the 
whiteness and comfort of the camp-beds. Men 
who had lain awake in feverish pain turned their 
haggard eyes to the gray light, and drank in greed- 
ily the soft spring air; and Dieudonnée, feeling 
cramped and chilled, at last laid gently down the 
hand she had been holding, and crept away after 
Dorothy to the door. There, she turned back for 
a minute to the bedside she had left, and some- 
thing about it attracted her attention, for she 
stopped half-way through a yawn to say, with a 
faint curiosity, ‘‘ What regiment does my boy be- 
long to, Dorothy, that his uniform is white ?” 

Dorothy looked at her for a moment in amaze- 
ment, wondering if she had heard right; then the 
truth dawned on her, and she said, turning sharp- 
ly away, ‘“‘ Why, I thought you knew, Dieudonnée, 
that he is a Prussian.” 

“‘A Prussian!” echoed Dieudonnée. Her eyes 
opened wide, her color came and went, and she 
stood in the doorway as if rooted to the spot. “A 
hateful, miserable Prussian ! and I have sat beside 
him all night, and given him things to drink, and 
been kind to him! How dared you, Dorothy ?” 

Her voice rose above a whisper as she finished, 
and, in the stillness, her words were distinctly 
audible. 

Dorothy, who was facing her, could see all 
along the room, and she put up a warning hand, 
but she was too late. 

The voices had roused the light sleeper at the 
far end of the room, and his eyes, turned full 
upon them, were staring feverishly, while he tried 
to raise himself. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, faintly; but Dieu- 
donnée would not turn. She dashed out of the 
room, and ran swiftly up into the garret, while 
Dorothy went patiently back and sat beside the 
Prussian boy till day. 


— or 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“A sunbeam that has lost its way.” 


Ay evil spirit of hatred and malice and self- 
ishness seemed to have sprung up suddenly in 
Dieudonnée’s angry heart with the dawning of 
that spring morning. Dorothy met her on the 
stairs, and instead of the word and smile with 
which they generally met, Dieudonnée held her 
head resolutely down, and went on her way with- 
out a sound. 

Some in the sick-room missed that day, and 
for many days after, the pretty, petulant ways of 
their child-nurse—the ripple of laughter that used 
to fill the room with gladness, and the brave smile 
that they had learned to know so weil. 

She went her round with Dorothy as usual; 
she moved from bed to bed, and spoke gently and 
soothingly; she went out for her daily walk, and 
brought back little bits of flowers and moss and 
little scraps of news to beguile the weary hours. 
But there was one bed she never passed with 
even the most casual glance—there was one face 
she never tried to brighten—one pain within her 
sight that she never tried to reach—one life in the 
ambulance that she darkened and saddened, and 
tried to forget, and yet that haunted her. 

“ He is a Prussian,” she said to herself, passion- 
ately, a hundred times a day. ‘They were all 
Prussians, and they deceived me: they killed 
Victor, and I will never forgive it.” 

She knew now why the blue-eyed boy had 
laughed when he asked, “If we were Prussians, 
what then ?” 

She got a clew to the officer's grave words, 
“Tt is I who should thank you, mademoiselle.” 

Above all, she learned why the sergeant had 
spoken so gravely, and yet so tenderly, when he 
told her that even Prussians had homes and wives 
and children like other men. 

As for the boy himself, the pain that Dieudon- 
née’s reckless words had given him grew harder 
to bear as the time passed on, and fever succeed- 
ed to the agony of his wounds, and, through mis- 
erable days and restless nights, he longed witha 
feverish impatience for one glance from the con- 
temptuous eyes, one touch of the young, soft hands. 
He did not blame her; he told himself over and 
over again, as he told Dorothy, that it was not her 
fault—that it was just ; and yet if she would only 
forgive him, he thought, the fact of being an en- 
emy, it seemed to him as if he should get better. 
And the tears would come into his eyes as he droop- 
ed the lids over them, so that Dieudonnée, sweep- 
ing past in her insolent youth and freshness, might 
not be annoyed by his eager look or by his suffer- 
ing face. ‘i 

All this week Dorothy, too, kept herself apart 
from the child, leaving her entirely under the con- 
trol of Madame Leroy, who, harassed and over- 
worked as she was, had not so very much time to 
spare. 

The other wounded men were sorry for Dieudon- 
née. They themselves had lost all personal feel- 


ing against the large-eyed, delicate boy who lay 
propped up with pillows through the long weary 
nights and sweet spring days; but they felt for 





the child, and for her passionate dislike—only 
they were sorry, some of them, that in passing 
that one bed she should not just once raise her 
eyes high enough to see how white and patient 
the boy’s face grew after the fever left him, nor 
how his eyes began to follow Dieudonnée wistful- 
ly about as they had never done at first. But 
Dieudonnée went on her selfish way unheeding, 
and the doctors began to shake their heads over 
the boy, and fear for the worst. 

“Tf his strength did not rally,” they said. And 
Dorothy’s hands grew more tender, her eyes grew 
sweeter in their sadness, until the boy loved them 
and reverenced them as much as any of the French 
soldiers who had shared their tenderness, 

And yet, all the time, Dieudonnée was miser- 
able. She had no peace, night or day, thinking 
of the German boy and thinking of Dorothy. She 
lay awake for hours sometimes, wondering if no 
one guessed how lonely she was in the midst of 
this busy life, grateful for even Madame Leroy’s 
rough sympathy, craving for any word or the faint- 
est shadow of a smile from Dorothy, yet in her in- 
most heart knowing how little she deserved it. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
“The lost in night, in day was found again.” 


So the days went dragging on their slow way 
until the climax was reached, when Dorothy 
came down ill and harassed one morning and 
said that Madame Leroy was unwell. Overwork 
and scanty food had brought on some kind of 
low fever, and poor madame was lying on her 
uncomfortable bed up stairs as ill and suffering 
as any who needed her help in the ward. 

Still Dorothy said nothing to the child; she 
went about with an anxious, preoccupied look 
on her sweet face, seemingly unconscious of the 
fact that Dieudonnée never left her side for a 
moment, but did every thing that she could to 
help, in a quiet, unostentatious way that was 
very touching. 

Toward night Dorothy went up to see madame, 
and came down very much disturbed. “She is 
not fit to be left,” Dieudonnée heard her say to 
the cook, with whom she was consulting. “Iam 
afraid you must sit up with her. Can you think 
of none who could help me in the ward? There 
are five bad cases to-night, and one can not be 
left for a moment—he is losing strength so ter- 
ribly fast, and his only chance is constant watch- 
fulness.” 

“Who is that 2” interrupted Dieudonnée from 
above. 

“The Prussian,” answered Dorothy, shortly, 
without looking up. 

“Tf he only needs watching,” said Dieudonnée, 
humbly, “ will you let me ?” 

“Thank you,” said Dorothy, quietly. “I think 
you could do all that is needed; he only wants 
perfect rest.” 

Dorothy turned and went on speaking to the 
cook, and Dieudonnée went slowly and humbly 
into the ward, where the lights had been turned 
low, and took her place, for the second time, be- 
side the white bed on which the fair head lay. 

The head was not hot and restless any more, 
however, but was lying feebly on the pillow, and 
all the crisp, fair curls were gone. 

He was not asleep, Dieudonnée saw, but too 
listless or too weary to notice who it was that 
sat beside him on the vacant chair. 

He roused up presently, however, when she 
bent over him, almost frightened at the deathly 
stillness; and the sharpest pang of suffering 
that Dieudonnée’s life had ever known was when 
the laughing voice said, feebly, “I am so sorry, 
mademoiselle—it is not my fault.” 

I think that it was just there and just then 
that Dieudonnée’s anger died away. I think ~ 
that it was at that time that she took him into 
her heart and began to like him—forgave him 
for all the fancied wrong that had lain between 
them, and found, as Madame Leroy had once 
said, that she might do worse things than nurse 
a Prussian soldier. ; , 

Impetuously and impulsively as she did every 
thing, did she nurse him through the long watch- 
es of that night. Dorothy herself could not have 
been more thoughtful and quiet and gentle— 
Dorothy herself could not have better deserved 
the low thanks with which every word or smile 
was repaid. . , 

Toward morning he fell asleep, with his un- 
wearied watcher keeping guard beside him; and 
Dorothy, coming up an hour later, smiled a very 
tender smile at the two who lay asleep, tired out 
—for Dieudonnée’s tangled hair was resting on 
the pillow beside the close-cropped head, and 
the two hands were loosely clasped together 
upon the coverlet. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


“¢Oh, turn the key, sweet angel, 
The splendor will shine so far!’ 
But the warder answered, ‘I dare not 
Set the beautiful gates ajar.’” 

Ir was a hard week, a very hard week, to Dieu- 
donnée, who fought and prayed and struggled for 
the young German’s life as she had never done 
for a French soldier. She never left him for 
more than a couple of hours at a time, until Dor- 
othy grew frightened at her pale face, and or- 
dered eight hours’ sleep, at least, in the twenty- 
four. 

She never went out for solitary walks, and 
the only air she took was in the window of the 
ambulance, from whence she could watch the 
wistful eyes brighten and dance as they caught 
her answering smile. 

The doctor had not given over all hope yet, al- 
though the days lengthened into weeks ; and the 
coming spring did not bring back life into the 
feeble limbs, or color to the wasted face. 

That he was crippled for life, he knew; but if 
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he could only get over the shock to his constitu- 
tion, and gain a little strengh so that he might 
use crutches, they thought that he might live yet. 

Other wounded men came and went, shook hands 
with Dorothy, and kissed Dieudcnnée, sometimes 
saying, “God bless you!” huskily, sometimes un- 
able to speak at all because of the sob that caught 
their breath when they would have said good-by. 
But, through it all, the siege went on outside; and 
inside the English ambulance Dorothy went on 
her quiet way, while Madame Leroy was fretting 
in her up-stairs room, and Dieudonnée and the boy 
together watched the winter opening out into 
spring, and counted the days until there should be 
peace. 

It was a pleasant time, a strangely pleasant 
time, to Dieudonnée. She who had never had a 
companion in her life, except Babette, had some 
one now to look up to, and reverence, and love ; 
to watch over and care for too, which was a thing 
she thoroughly enjoyed; and with all the strength 
of her nature she centred her affections on the 
boy, and would have sacrificed herself gladly at 
any moment for his sake. 

She watched him gradually gather strength 
with an anxious tenderness that aged her more 
than any work; and she tamed her restless spir- 
its sufficiently to learn patiently the German that 
he taught her; for, having nothing else to do, he 
spent much of his time in giving her lessons in 
German, and she was so bright and willing that 
it was only a pleasant task to him. 

“ And when there is peace,” said Dieudonnée, 
once, with shining eyes, “where will you go?” 

“T will go home,” he said, softly. 

“ And where is your home ?” she questioned. 

“T have a mother, mademoiselle,” he answered, 
“in Germany. She would not let me buy my 
commi: on when the war broke out, she was so 
proud of me, so I ran away and enlisted; and I 
want to see her again.” 

“She will be prouder of you when you go back,” 
said Dieudonnée. 

But the boy only shook his head wearily, and 
lay back on his pillow, learning through his pain 
the lesson that the only way to win true glory 
is to win it in God’s way, not our own. 

Seeing that he was drowsy and inclined to 
sleep, Dieudonnée got up presently and moved to 
tue window. 

The tears were falling softly down her face—a 
brighter, better face than the childish one they 
had known at Vire—and as she stood there she 
felt a hand upon her shoulder, and Dorothy said, 
“ Dieudonnée, are you tired ?” 

“Not tired,” said Dieudonnée, trying to smile ; 
“only miserable.” 

“Ts it a miserable face ?” said Dorothy, putting 
her hand under the rounded chin to raise it. 
“ White and changed and patient, but not miser- 
able, I think ; for, you see, the white face has won 
too many hearts to leave any regret for the roses 
and dimples that have died away. I think”— 
touching Dieudonnée’s listless hands—“ that these 
hands have grown gentle and strong and very 
faithful hands lately.” 

Still Dieudonnée never raised her head. At 
last she was satisfied—at last Dorothy’s word of 
praise came to her fully and unreservedly, and 
yet it only humbled her. She had forgotten her- 
self so much of late that, when Dorothy spoke, 
she felt no pride or pleasure, but only a great 
surprise that made her raise her eyes in wonder- 
ment, and say, “ Oh, Dorothy, I have done nothing 
—nothing—and I have been wrong from the very 
beginning. I knew they wanted me at home, and 
I thought it was grand to come; and then Victor 
was dead; and, oh, Dorothy,” she said, sobbing, 
“just lately I have wanted to go home so much! 
I can not bear it.” 

Dorothy put her arms about her and held her 
fast. “ Bear it a little longer,” she said—“ just 
a little while: every thing comes right at last, if 
we will but wait—even such tangled lives as yours 
and mine.” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 

The Turkish View of “Selection.”—Our Times Corre- 
spondents.—The Tooth-brush Enigma.—A Butler's 
“Own Particular.”—The Duchess of Edinburgh and 
her Family.—A Vivisection Story. 

Vy E are already feeling the first pinch of the 

European war (which wicked people say 

Brother Jonathan is rather pleased at than other- 

wise), in the price of flour. I find that the con- 

test between Russia and Turkey costs me already 

(for I have a large family, and have to make their 

bread) eighteenpence a week—and not paid in 

paper money, as is the way with both belligerents. 

An International Anti-torpedo Association has 
sprung up to protest against using that weapon 
in warfare; but as the Danube is already fringed 
with them, as lilies fringe the Thames when the 
river is high—that is, just under water—the pro- 
test comes a little late. For my part, like Bob 
Acres, I would just as soon be shocked into in- 
finitesimal fragments as perish slowly by a bullet 
wound or be blown up by a mine. Moreover, 
there is this immense advantage (looked at from 
the other side) about the torpedo, that it is almost 
as likely to blow up the people who handle it as 
those against whom it is directed. 

Mr. Valentine Baker—a weapon of somewhat 
similar description—has had, it seems, his briga- 
dier-generalship taken away from him on account 
of Turkish jealousy of religious persons of the 
Christian faith, and has been made the head of 
their police. This is really very humorous, and 
even beats the common report (which, moreover, 
I can not believe) that Marshal Bazaine has been 
offered the command of the Ottoman army. 

I don’t know whether your American newspa- 
pers are particular in employing “natives” as their 
special correspondents, but with our Zimes the 
case is singularly otherwise. Its representative 
at Constantinople is Mr. Gallenga, the well-known 
Italian; in Paris it employs a Bohemian—I mean 





a real one, for, I believe, socially he is far from 
having earned that designation; and its corre- 
spondent at Berlin is aGerman. This gentleman 
is famous for sticking to his colors, which, it 
seems, are white, for he has systematically in- 
formed us that “ peace will be maintained.” For 
my part, I would as soon employ an Englishman 
who had good information. 

Speaking of war, I send you a pretty anecdote 
from an army and navy club. A German guest 
was dining there the other day, and observed in 
the lavatory a nail-brush fastened to the wall. 
This puzzled him immensely, and he inquired the 
reason of it. ‘“ You astonish me,” said his host— 
“you who are so clever, and one of whose fellow- 
countrymen evolved a camel out of his own con- 
sciousness, is it possible you can not guess why 
that brush is nailed to the wall ?” 

“Well, I do guess, of course,” returned the for- 
eigner, very sulkily; “it is because you some- 
times miss nail-brushes in this club.” 

“You think we steal ’em! Not a bit of it.” 
(I have heard that some people, though never 
foreigners, do steal soap.) “No, Sir; this is a 
military club, and since some of the members 
have only one arm, that is why the nail-brush is 
fixed to the wall.” 

I wonder how many of your readers have guess- 
ed the reason. 

I am “full of anecdote” to-day, and here is an- 
other. There was once upon a time—indeed, last 
week—a grateful nobleman, Lord D, who wish- 
ed to send a present of claret to one to whom he 
was under an obligation. He applied to his friend 
E, who was a judge of wine, and had an ex- 
cellent cellar, as to where he could get twelve 
dozen of the best Lafitte, the price being of no 
consequence, but only the goodness. ‘ Well,” 
said E, “I have more Lafitte myself than I want, 
and you shall have twelve dozen of that at the 
price which it cost me.” Thus the affair seemed 
concluded ; but next morning Lord D got the fol- 
lowing letter: 


“Dear D,—I am very sorry, but I must with- 
draw my offer. Brooks has told me [Brooks was 
his butler] that if that Lafitte leaves my cellar, 
he must quit my service. It seems this is his pe- 
culiar tipple, and I can’t afford to lose him. 

“ Yours ever, E.” 

I am always suspicious of gossip respecting 
the royal family, one of whose duties appears to 
be the supplying of canards to society ; but the 
notion is so general that a “split” has taken 
place at court respecting the Russian question, 
that I can not but believe there is “ something in it.” 

It is not, of course, surprising that the Duchess 
of Edinburgh should entertain Northern—which 
means extreme Northern—proclivities ; much less 
so, indeed, than that some of her relatives by mar- 
riage should sympathize with the Turks, which I 
am sorry to say they do; but it is said that the 
Duchess’s feelings go a little further, and lead her 
to dislike her adopted country and all belonging 
to it. This flower of prejudice, it is said, has 
been “a-growing and a-blowing,” as the street 
gardeners say, ever since the famous precedence 
question, and the declaration of war has brought 
it to a head. It is a well-known fact that no 
matrimonial alliance between reigning families 
has ever any sensible effect upon the mutual re- 
lations of the countries they respectiveiy govern ; 
arid it now seems that it does not even keep the 
families themselves together. 

I must say I admire people who have the cour- 
age of their opinions. A dull man was inveigh- 
ing the other day against the popular favorite of 
his club, when some one said, “‘ You can’t deny, 
however, that he is very witty.” ‘I allow that,” 
was the reply, “but then I don’t like wit.” A 
less independent person would have said, “his 
sort of wit,” but this gentleman took broad 
grounds. In a similar spirit I see Lord Eglinton 
has declined to subscribe toward the erection of 
the Kilmarnock monument to Burns, because “ he 
has the bad taste to appreciate neither Burns’s 
character nor his poems.” This is at least hon- 
est, and infinitely preferable to the pretended ad-. 
miration for many things (especially poetry) which 
men—and, still more, women—so frequently ex- 
press. 

The anti-vivisectionists (who have my sincere 
good wishes, nevertheless) have been making rath- 
er sensational attacks on the doctors lately. 
“Where is your cat?” is the last inquiry they 
have put forth, and they have also given the an- 
swer, “ Under vivisection,” with a suitable illus- 
tration. The photographs of “the shepherd’s 
friend,” and his fate under the hands of science, 
as exhibited in the omnibuses, are also very strik- 
ing. This is all fair enough, I suppose; but I 
think they should “stop somewhere,” as Lamb 
said when he could not find it in his heart to for- 
ward to its proper destination the dainty that just 
suited his own palate—I think they should stop 
short of sending detectives to spy out what is 
done in the private houses of medical men. 

The other day a doctor, who has certainly the 
reputation of an experimentalist, happened to 
open his own front-door in answer to the sum- 
mons of the bell, and for the moment was taken 
for his own man-servant. The visitor had so ob- 
viously half a crown in his hand, ready to give 
him, that he could hardly restrain himself from 
accepting it, and was afterward sorry he didn’t. 
“T want to see Mr. Apollo”—as we will call him, 
since that deity was the first who practiced vivi- 
section—on Marsyas. 

“Very good—walk up.” And he took him into 
his consulting-room. ‘Now what is your busi- 
ness, Sir?” The detective, who quite understood 
his mistake by this time, was obliged to say that 
he entertained a great curiosity to see Mr. Apol- 
lo’s laboratory. 

“So you shall. My fee, however, for that ex- 
hibition, is five guineas.” This being above the 
figure that his employers had calculated upon for 
‘“‘miscellaneous expenses,” the detective had to 
walk down stairs. R. Kemsze, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE new tunnel through Bergen Hill, con- 

structed by the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western: Railroad Company, was formally open- 
ed on May 12. An excursion train of three pal- 
ace-cars, with a large party of iuvited guests, 
made a successful trip to Paterson and back. All 
along the route the train was greeted with en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of approval by crowds 
of people who had watched with interest the 
accomplishment of this great engineering work. 
The Bergen Tunnel was begun in 1873, having 
become needful in consequence of the great 
amount of traffic which constantly crowded the 
Erie Tunnel, which had been in use several years. 
It is twenty-seven feet in width and 4280 feet in 
length, a large proportion of it being arched with 
brick to prevent accidents from falling rock. 
The borings were through solid trap-rock, and 
the immense quantity of rock and débris re- 
moved has been utilized in making a solid 
foundation for the entrances and in building the 
approaches to the tunnel. Light and veutila- 
tion are secured by seven shafts, which will also 
relieve the tunnel from steam and smoke. In 
connection with the new route opened by the 
Bergen Tunnel, a fine bridge, nearly 600 feet in 
length, has been built over the Hackensack River. 





Rockford, Illinois, a city about one hundred 
miles west of Chicago, has been the scene of a 
sad disaster. A beautiful court-house was in 
process of construction, and a massive stone 
cornice, just under the roof, was being put 
on, when suddenly the brick-work gave way, 
and the interior walls of the building fell with a 
terrible crash. About twenty-five men were at 
work when the accident occurred, most of whom 
were buried in the ruins. Ten or more were 
killed, and the others seriously injured. Inves- 
tigation into the causes of the disaster may show 
exactly who was to blame. But what investiga- 
tion can undo the evil already done ? 





As nearly as we can understand the details of 
a long investigation, the immediate cause of the 
falling of a portion of the roof of the New York 
Post-office, on May 1, 1877, was—the lack of prop- 
er support. Things not properly supported are 
likely to fall. 





The sinking of a Turkish Monitor by the Rus- 
sian batteries before Braila was one of the first 
serious results of hostilities along the Danube. 
It appears that several armed Monitors and gun- 
boats commenced to bombard the town. The 
fire of the Turkish vessels was returned by the 
Russian shore batteries, and a fierce battle en- 
sued. At length two shells from the Russians 
struck one Monitor, and in less than a minute 
she sunk. As soon as the full extent of the ca- 
tastrophe was comprehended, the Russians made 
an attempt to succor their enemies, sending a 
boat to the scene of the wreck; but only one 
man was picked up. There were two hundred 
on board the vessel when she was so suddenly 
destroyed. 





Braila—called also Ibraila and Brahilov—is on 
the left bank of the Danube, about one hundred 
miles from Bucharest. It is a well-built town, 
of considerabie commercial importance, and has 
a population of nearly 16,000. The situation of 
Braila makes it an important strategie point; 
and by occupying it the Russians command the 
Danube in such a way as to seriously interfere 
with the movements of the Turkish Monitors. 





The International Exhibition of 1877—other- 
wise called the Permanent Exhibition of Phila- 
delphia—was opened on May 10. The day was 
cool and cloudy, but not stormy, and a vast con- 
course of people filled the Main Building, and 
the adjacent grounds presented an animated 
scene. Many distinguished guests were pres- 
ent. The exercises included music, prayer, ad- 
dresses, and the formal announcement of the 
opening of the Exhibition by the President of 
the United States. It would be unfair to meas- 
ure the Permanent with the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, although that is the natural inclination. It 
should be judged by its own merits, which are 

reat. The exhibits are exceedingly well classi- 
fied for the purposes of comparison and study, 
and it is believed that it will prove a very in- 
structive and popular entertainment. 





A painful accident recently occurred in the 
Central Park, by which two ladies lost their lives. 
While driving in the Park the horses became 
frightened, and the coachman lost control of 
them and was thrown, being fatally injured. The 
terrified ladies leaped from the carriage; one was 
taken up lifeless; the other soon died. A child 
which one of them had in her arms was tossed 
upon the grass, and escaped uninjured, and a 
young girl about fourteen years of age, who had 
the presence of mind to remain in the carriage, 
was not seriously hurt. 





Now that the sewing-machine monopoly has 
ended, in consequence of the expiration of all 
important patents, the price of machines will be 
much reduced. This is good news for those who 
desire to purchase, for multitudes, well knowing 
the value of a sewing-machine, have been pre- 
vented from buying only by the exorbitant price. 
Thousands can now afford to own one; soon no 
family can afford to be without such a useful ar- 
ticle. Consequently manufacturers will really 
find that their business is nearly, if not quite, as 
profitable as before, so many more machines will 
be sold. There seems to be no reason why sew- 
ing-machines should not come into competition 
side by side in the open market, as is the case 
with other household implements, and thus the 
necessity for agents and canvassers cease. 





The attempt to hold a carnival in New York 
about the middle of May resulted in nothing 
more than a ridiculous farce. The day proces- 
sion consisted chiefly of a company of advertisers 
intent on exhibiting their trades; the night pro- 
cession, Only a silly show, without a single pleas- 
ant feature. Carnivals are not indigenous in 
this latitude; and they are entirely out of season 
in May, any where. But carnivals will not be 
likely to flourish here at any time. 





The steamer Dakota, of the Williams & Guion 
line, which sailed from Liverpoel on May 9, went 
ashore the same night on the Island of Anglesea, 
North Wales. The night was dark and stormy, 





and the rocky coast makes the place perilous for 
vessels. Near this spot the Australian emigrant 
ship Royal Charter was wrecked in 1858, nearly 
four hundred lives being lost, and about a year 
ago the steamer Abbotsford was stranded there. 
Fortunately all of the Dakota’s passengers, three 
hundred in number, as well as Officers and crew, 
together with their baggage, were saved. A life- 
boat was launched by the coast-guard, and by 
means of this and the “rocket apparatus’’ ail 
were safely landed. But the steamer suddenly 
parted amid-ships, and is a total loss so far as is 
now known. 





Reports from some parts of Rensselaer County 
state that the seventeen-year locusts have already 
made their appearance in vast numbers. In 1860 
they did not come until June. This locust, 
which looks more like a beetle than a common 
grasshopper, does not eat growing crops, but 
confines its ravages entirely to trees. It makes 
deep grooves in the branches and tender twigs, 
causing the foliage to turn yellow and die. 





What is called a ‘verbatim report’? of Mr. 
Bergh’s speech at the opening of the Bench 
Show of Dogs, indicates that the assembled 
dogs appreciated and applauded the sentiments 
expressed. We quote as follows: 


“Ladies and [bow-wow-wow] gentlemen [bow-wow] 
—first exhibition—canine [bow-wow-wow-ki-yi] race 
[bow-wow]. He who causes two [bow-wow] blades of 

tass (bow-wow-ki-yi! ye-e-e-ow !]—The origin of the 

og is (bow-wow-wow-wow]—Thanking you, ladies, 
and [bow-wow] for your [how-wow-wow]—I remain 
ever the friend of the poor, quiet [bow-wow-wow-wow- 
wow)]—” 





Another disaster is added to the long and 
gloomy list of accidents in coal mines. The 
Wadesville shaft is an extensive colliery near a 
small village of the same name a few miles from 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania. On May 9, while the 
men were working as usual in a distant gang- 
way, a long way from the bottom of the shaft, a 
sudden explosion of fire-damp occurred. As 
soon as possible investigation was made, and 
seven men were found to have been killed, and 
seven others seriously wounded. Two or three 
working in the vicinity marvelously escaped the 
deadly peril. It is said that safety-lamps were 
not always used by the miners on account of the 
inferior light, and that at the time of the acci- 
dent they were working with unprotected lamps. 
The fire-damp is as inflammable as gunpowder, 
and the instant it touched the flame an explo- 
sion followed. 





A memorial statue of Fitz-Greene Halleck was 
recently unveiled in the Central Park in the 
presence of a great concourse of people. The 
venerable William Cullen Bryant presided over 
the ceremonies. The statue was unveiled, and 
presented to the city of New York, on behalf of 
the subscribers to it, by the President of the 
United States, and it was accepted by the Mayor 
of the city. A poem by Whittier was then read, 
followed by an address from William Allen But- 
ler; and a speech was made by William M. Ev- 
arts, in response to a call from the multitude. 
The day was lovely, the Park looked beautiful 
in the fresh verdure of spring, and every thing 
contributed to make the occasion one to be re- 
membered, 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Daisy.—The color of the girl’s sash will depend upon 
the dresses she has. The Girl’s Wardrobe was pub- 
lished in Bazar No. 19, Vol. X. 

Mars. J. W. P.—Back numbers of the Bazar, from its 
first volume to the present one, can be furnished at 
this office. Price 10 cents each. 

N. M. F.—Silk is not used for widows’ first mourn- 
ing dresses. 

Mavup.—The Lady Washington dress can be made up 
in cambric. 

Kirty B.—Read all about wedding customs in Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. X. Certainly you should call upon the 
bride after her wedding reception. 

Beatrice M1a.—Nasal douches should be used un- 
der the surveillance of a physician. We can recom- 
mend no specific for the difficulty you describe. 

Anon.—Get hints about making up your summer 
silk in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 22, Vol. X. 

An Op Susscriper.—Get some myrtle green grena- 
dine or damask silk for a habit basque and over-skirt 
or a polonaise to wear with your green silk like sam- 

le. 

M.—Get lustreless black silk for a Normandy bonnet 
to be worn in second mourning. If you wish some- 
thing still lighter, have black Brussels net laid plainly 
on the frame and trimmed with lace and violets. 

M. P.—Put black silk or else mohair with your pon- 
gee. As you do not tell how it is made, we can not 
advise how it could be remodeled. 

Mrs. J. C.—White brocaded silk is rather too elab- 
orate for a young girl graduate’s dress. Why not get 
the pretty sprigged muslins, and trim with gay rib- 
bons according to hints in New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 22, Vol. X.2? Make it with a square-necked 
basque and long apron over-skirt. 

Mrs. J. H. R.—There is nothing improper in a bride 
wearing a black silk dress during the ceremony, but 
there is a prejudice against black dresses at weddings 
because they look too sombre for the occasion. 

8. F. 8.—The drab silk sample will make a pretty 
dress for a young girl if trimmed with gay Breton gal- 
loon in India colors. 

R. B. P.—Use your striped black and white goods 
for a princesse polonaise over a plain black skirt. 

Mou.ie.—Cut the back of your basque in habit shape, 
and add a wide belt in front, and, if you like, a square 
plastron of black silk; that will modernize it. Self- 
trimmings made of striped materials are still used in 
knife-pleatings. Take broad pieces of silk and lay in 
irregniar folds around the figure in front and sides 
over the pieced places of your princesse dress, and let 
the ends hang in with the back drapery. Trim the 
ends and all the lower edge of the sash with fringe or 
knife pleats. 

Princesse.—Yak laces have given place to French 
thread—imitation or real—for trimming black grena- 
dines. 

Mrs. F. A. W.—White suits for boys of three years 
are made in one long piece in front like a »rincesse 
dress, while the back has kilt pleats in the skirt, and 
the waist is lengthened to form a little basque 0. the 
kilting. Some white piqué braid is then set on in 
straight lines to give Breton effects. Other suits for 
little boys have regular kilt skirts buttone. to a shirt 
waist, and are worn either with or without a jacket of 
the same and a vest, 
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A STREET 
VIEW LN 
LIVERPOG?:. 

LARGE mu- 
aL jority of the 
Americans who vis- 
it Europe land first 
at Liverpool, and 
gain their first im- 
pressions of the Old 
World from this 
great city, the see- 
ond in the king- 
dom, with a popu- 
lation of over half a 
million,and stretch- 
ing over three miles 
along the banks of 
the river Mersey. 
Liverpool pre- 
eminently a com- 
mercial city, and as 
nearly one-third of 
its vast trade 
with the United 
States, the traveller 
does not find him- 
self wholly a stran- 
ger inastrange land \ » 
in a place where fa- ti 4 q 
tniliar names meet ee 
his eye and strike 
his every in- 
stant. The first = 
thing that attracts 
the visitor’s atten- I ‘ 
tion is the magnifi- psansiee cu Oar 
cent docks, cover- : 
ing, with the dry- 
docks, an area of 
two hundred acres, 
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with quays fifteen 
miles in length, 
which attract the 
admiration of all | 
spectators, iM 

In its location NM | HHH 
Liverpool is excep- 
tionally fortunate. 
Its situation is pe- 
culiar, being on five | 
hills, which slope to- 
ward the river and WANK 
Thus, in HM 
Hi 
i 
WW} i) 
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the sea. 
spite of the mag- 
nificence of the vis- 
tas to be obtained 
from long, broad, 
and straight streets 
on a dead level, it 
may be doubted if 
an infinitely greater 
charm has not been 
obtained from the 
undulations of the 
ground, and the ar- 
tifices which have 
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been used to con- 
quer the architect- 
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who doubt the pro- 











priety of this view 








of the case should 








take their stand 
upon the pavement 
in front of the 
Washington Hotel, 
in the accom- 
panying fine illur- 
tration, and looking 
toward St. George’s 
Hall and the mag- 
nificent hotel — re- 
cently built in front 
of the Lime Street 
Station by the Lon- 
don and Northwest- 
ern Railway, ask 
themselves where 
a more thoroughly 
picturesque site can 
be found in Europe. 
It will probably be 
difficult to mention 
and it pre- 
claims the public 
spirit, energy, and 
liberality of the 
men of Liverpool 
that they have made 
so admirable a use 
of their opportuni- 
ties. The princi- 
pal building is, of 
the well- 
known St. George's 
Hall, which, as the 
inscription on its 
pediment — “ Arti- 
bus, legibus, consiliis, 
municipes, 
constituerunt anno Domini, 1841"—avers, is a un- 
ion of musie-hall, law courts, and Walhalla of a 
very peculiar but by no means unpleasing type. 
The origin of the building was somewhat curious, 
A musical festival having been held in Liverpool 
in 1827, a considerable sum of money was raised, 
and more was promised in private subscriptions. 
With a sum of a little over $150,000 in hand, the 
promoters of the undertaking thought that they 
might safely commence proceedings, and accord- 
ingly they applied to the corporation, by whom a 
gra \t of land valued at $60,000 was readily made. 
A comvetition was opened, and the designs of Mr. 
Harve; Uonsdale Elmes, a young architect of great 
promise, aving been selected, excavations were 
made and the building commenced, the Mayor, 
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St. Gronge’s Harr, 


Mr. Rathbone, laying the foundation-stone at the 
close of June, 1838. For some reason or other 
the building made but little progress, and the 
scheme fell practically into abeyance. A short 
time before, it had been decided to hold assizes in 
Liverpool, and accordingly a site for the courts 
had been granted in Lime Street. When the mat- 
ter came to be looked into, it was found that the 
courts and the hall would overlap each other. A 
new scheme accordingly became necessary, and a 
fresh competition was opened, Mr. Elmes being 
again the successful candidate. In 1841 the new 
building commenced without the formality of a 
public laying of the foundation-stone, and the 
works were carried on uninterruptedly until the 
architect fell ill. He was dispatched to the West 


Indies in pursuit of health, but failed to find it, 
and on his premature death in 1848 the task was 
taken up by Professor Cockerell and Mr. Rawlin- 
son, the well-known civil engineer, in association. 
It was not until 1851 that the Assize Courts could 
be held in the new building, and even then three 
more years elapsed before the whole building 
could be opened to the public. The time spent, 
however, will hardly be considered excessive when 
it is remembered that the building covers nearly 
three and a half acres, that a great part of it has 
had to be built up from a much lower level than 
| the remainder, and that the great hall is 166 feet 
long by 75 feet in width, increased to 100 feet 
above by recessed galleries over the corridors, 
and that the height to the crown of the-very beau- 





tiful ceiling is not less than 85 feet. The hall it- 
self contains an organ by Willis, admittedly one 
of the finest in the kingdom, and statues of Lord 
Derby, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Brooks, 
a former rector of Liverpool, Dr. Mac Neile, George 
Stephenson, Mr. Mayes, and Sir William Browne, 
all of whom were more or less intimately connect- 
ed with Liverpool. On the outside the equestrian 
statues of the Queen and Prince Consort and the 
Wellington Monument, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the hall, are worthy of notice, were it 
only for the fact that they are among the very 
few of such works of art which do not impress 
the mind of the spectator with the unhappily in- 
controvertible fact that sculpture in England is a 
moribund if not altogether a dead art. To the 
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right of St. George's Hall stands th 
Hotel, the newest addition of imy 
hotel accommodation of Liverpool, 
most distinctly ornamental buildin: 
It is in the French Renaissance 
been erected from the designs of ¥ 
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STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


eorge’s Hall stands the Northwestern 
swest addition of importance to the 
nodation of Li rpool, and one of the 
Jy ornamental buildings in the town. 
French Renaissance style, and has 
from the desi ns of Mr. Waterhouse, 
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Town-Hall, and Owens College. In’ 
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ults which may best be seen from 
The five stories in the main 
\ilding ascend to the height of more 
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Mansard-roof, while towering over the whole are 
four lofty central and side towers, the two middle 
ones being brought together by a roof the ridge 
of which is 157 feet from the level of the street. 
Internally the arrangements are equally grandiose. 
The coffee-room is very large and commodious, 
and the arrangements generally are on a luxurious 
scale. Behind the hotel is the terminus of the 
railway from which it takes its name. 
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A TURKISH DINNER. 


“WFTAR” is the name given during the Rama- 


zan to the repast which breaks the absti- | 
nence of the day, and the exact moment of the | 
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slim Circassian girl 
waits to pour water 
overthe hands from 
a ewer of richly 
ornamented silver, 
while another holds 
the soft towel em- 
broidered with gold 
thread which we 
take with us to the 
table, and in a few 
minutes we are in 
the places of hon- 
or reserved for the 
strange ladies. 

Two tables had 
been arranged on 
the matting of the 
“sofa” (the central 
hall ). They are 
formed of disks of 
burnished _ brass, 
about four feet in 
diameter, placed on 


a low stool; be- 
neath this is spread 
a large square, 


which is 
silk 


gold 


often of 
woven with 
threads, and 


soft cushions are 
laid around. In 
some rich houses 


these dining-disks, 
called “‘ tepessy,” 
are made of solid 
silver. 

Our dinner table 
at A—— Pasha’s 
was presided over 
by his sister-in-law, 
Besmée Hanum, an 
elderly woman, very 
amiable and attent- 
ive to her guests, I 
am placed beside 
her; my friend, the 
eldest daughter of 
the family, aniece,a 
young bride, the eld- 
er wife, and a Turk- 
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ish visitor complete 
the cirele. Zeheira 
Khanum keeps or- 
der among the chil- 








dren at a second 
dinner table which 
had been set up 


within a short dis- 
tance. 

There no ta- 
ble-cloth, but every 
thing is neatly ar- 
ranged upon the 
polished metal. Be- 
fore each guest is 
a piece of ordinary 
bread—a_ flap of 
unleavened dough 
slightly baked and 
looking like mot- 
tled leather — and 
two spoons, one of 
them in bex orhorn, 
and the other, more 
delicate, in tortoise- 
shell, the handle or- 
namented with cor- 
al and inlaid moth- 
er-of-pearl. 
times these spoons 
have a little crook- 
ed branch of coral 
at the tip to avert 
the evil-eye. Each 
person is provided 
with a small ring- 
shaped cake eall- 
ed “sémitt,” some 
pieces of which are 
always taken before 
the Ramazan din- 
ner, as well as a 
small quantity of 
condiments, such as 
caviar, olives, salted 
and dried mutton, 
cheese, or pickle. 
At the table which 
I am describing 
these hors deuvre 
were spread about 
in abundance, sur- 
rounding a hand- 
some silver stand, 
holding 


some- 


covered 
| cups filled with ex- 
cellent lemonade, 
of which each guest 
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|setting of the sun is announced by cannon all 
| over the city. ee 
| Having accepted an invitation to take the “iftar” 
of the fifteenth day of Ramazan with the ladies of 
the family of A—— Pasha, in Stamboul, on the 
appointed day, no carriage being procurable on 
account of the festival, I left Pera 6n foot, accom- 
panied by a friend. We hastened through the 
| badly paved streets of Stamboul, dreading at each 
moment to hear the boom of the sunset gun be- 
fore reaching the “ kouak.” To be behind time 
| under the circumstances would be a more than 
| ordinary failure in good manners; but by great 
| exertion we gained the large gateway while still 
| some rays of sunshine lingered in the sky, and, 
quickly admitted by the porter—a warlike-look- 


ing individual wearing a monstrous black turban 
| crossed the court-yard and tapped at a modest 
wooden door sheltered from the outer court by a 
rough screen. The door of the harem was opened 
by a tall negress, whose shining ebony features 
gleamed with smiles, and some young slaves ad- 
vancing, assisted us up the broad, easy staircase 
in a manner intended to show especial deference 
and respect. nee 
A slave raising a heavy curtain of camel’s-hair 
embroidered with gold, we find Zeheira Khanum, 
the younger wife of the pasha, waiting to bid us 
welcome, and to assist a hurried change of dress; 
for the sunset signal is now rolling over Stamboul 
from each of its numerous batteries, the guests 
and children are already seated spoon in hand, a 


partook ; and then, 
the stand being re- 
moved, a stout ne- 
gress deposited in 
its place with an air of triumph a large tureen 
filled with a delicate white soup. 

The spoons are raised in expectation; it is 
Besme? Hanum who resolutely tucks up her right 
sleeve above the elbow, and, as mistress of the 
ceremonies, is the first to dip into the tureen, 
murmuring the customary invitation, ‘“ Bouyou- 
roun,” at which all the spoons join company ; 

land after a few minutes of silence well em- 
| ployed the soup is borne away, to make room for 
a turkey stuffed with rice, currants, fir-nuts, and 
| spices. : Very little is taken from each dish, as 
their number and variety are infinite, but each 
one is tasted, and little excursions are made be- 
tween whiles among the saucers—a pinch of 
salad from one, a preserved fruit from another, 
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then a morsel torn as delicately as possible from 
the centre dish of fowl, taking in passing a dip 
into the curdled milk or a flavor of pickle or red 
pepper; then back again to the middle of the ta- 
ble, which exhibits probably by this time a mound 
of luscious pastry. 

Vegetables form an important part of the Turk- 
ish culinary system ; you may frequently count a 
dozen varieties at the same time, besides many 
herbs and plants of which we have no knowl- 
edge on our Western tables. They use, accord- 
ing to the season, marsh-mallow leaves, cucum- 
bers, vine leaves, cabbages, or even the half-open 
buds of the gourd or melon, to form the “ dolmas” 
stuffed with rice or chopped meat, which never 
fail to make their appearance at every repast. 

In serving a dinner, it is considered the right 
thing to alternate the sweet and the savory; thus 
our turkey is followed by ‘baclawa,” a rich 
pastry composed of flour, butter, and pounded 
almonds soaked in honey; after this the “tcheu- 
rek”—puff paste filled with cheese and herbs; a 
dish of fried fish yields the place of honor to the 
“ekruek-kadaif,” or thin pancakes interlarded 
with lumps of clotted cream; and to this again 
succeeds a mound of artichokes dressed in oil. 
The “aschourah,” a sweet porridge which makes 
its appearance upon most festive occasions, de- 
serves a few words of explanation, as this prepa- 
ration has a legendary origin. ‘ Aschourah” is 
composed of Indian wheat, barley, wheat, dried 
raisins, nuts, almonds, walnuts, pistachio -nuts, 
and even dry Windsor and haricot beans, boiled 
and sweetened; the greater the variety and in- 
congruity of the ingredients the better the “as- 
chourah,” for it is a remembrance, says the le- 
gend, of Noah’s residence in the ark, “into which 
the water must have penetrated at length, and 
produced an unexpected soup among the rem- 
nants of his dry stores.” “ Aschourah” is made 
in great quantities in all respectable houses dur- 
ing the first ten days of the month Mouharem 
(the first month of the year), to be sent about to 
friends and to be liberally distributed to the 
poor; at this period any persons presenting 
themselves at the door of a “kouak” receive 
without question a bowl of “aschourah,” in re- 
membrance of the tragic deaths of Hassan and 
Hassein, grandsons of the Prophet. 

Our “iftar” was concluded by sherbet accom- 
panying the pillof, and then each guest rose with 
little ceremony to wash her hands over the hand- 
some silver basins held by the attendant slaves, 
or at the marble fountain let into the wall of the 
“sofa.” 

The custom of eating with the fingers, very re- 
pugnant though it may be to our sense of clean- 
liness, is not so repulsive as might be imagined 
in the case of well-educated Turkish ladies, whose 
hands are invariably small and delicate. Polite- 
ness forbids excursions into a neighbor's field of 
labor; each takes from the portion of the dish 
placed in the front; and it would be difficult to 
realize, without witnessing the feat, the dexterity 
with which the most dangerous-looking morsels 
travel from the centre of the table to the mouth, 
sustained by two fingers and the thumb of the 
right hand aided by a piece of the flat bread, 
without marking its passage across the board; 
the left hand is never used. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS. 


TrereE was a brisk fire in the breakfast-room 
at The Lilacs, and the frosty December sunlight, 
streaming through the window, touched the white 
table-cloth with a ruddy and cheerful glow. A 
man of about thirty, tall, stalwart-looking, with a 
huge brown mustache and a partially cropped 
beard, light blue eyes, and a healthy complexion, 
stood on the hearth-rug with his hands compla- 
cently fixed in his pocket. This was Count—or 
rather, as he had dropped his courtesy title since 
settling down in England, Mr.—Von Rosen, who 
had served as lieutenant in the Franco-German 
war, and had subsequently fallen in love with 
and married a young English lady, who had per- 
suaded him to make England his home. He was 
a young man of superfluous energy, of great good 
humor and good spirits, who made himself a 
nuisance to the neighborhood in which he lived 
by the fashion in which he insisted on other peo- 
ple joining him in his industrious idleness. For 
example, he had on this very morning, at seven 
o'clock, sent a letter to Mr. Hugh Balfour, of 
whose arrival at The Lilacs he had only heard on 
the previous night, urging him to join a certain 
shooting party. Lady Sylvia was to drive over 
with them, and spend the day with two ladies 
whom she knew. He himself would call at nine. 
And so he stood here with his hands in his pock- 
et, apparently quite contented, but nevertheless 
wondering why English people should be so late 
with their breakfast. 

“ Ah,” said he, with his face brightening, as 
Balfour entered the room, ‘“ You are ready to 
go? But I have to beg your pardon very much. 
My man says you were not awake when he 
brought the letier; it was stupid of him to send 
it to your room.” 

“On the contrary,” said Balfour, as he me- 
chanically took up a handful of letters that were 
lying on the table, “I have to beg your pardon 
for keeping you waiting. I thought I would put 
on my shooting boots before coming down. Lady 
Sylvia will be here presently. Come, what do you 
say to having some breakfast with us ?” 





He was scanning the outside of the various en- 
velopes with something of an absent air. There 
was nothing meditative about the German ex- 
lieutenant. He had once or twice allowed his 
highly practical gaze to fall on a certain game 
die. 
= A second breakfast?” said he. “ Yes, per- 
haps it is better. My first breakfast was at six. 
And in these short days it is foolishness to waste 
time at the luncheon. Oh yes, I will have some 
breakfast. And in the mean time why do you 
not read your letters ?” 

“Well, the fact is,” said Balfour, “my wife 
thinks I should have a clear holiday down here, 
and I have been wondering whether it is any 
use—” 

But quite mechanically, while he was speaking, 
he had opened one of the letters, and he paused 
in his speech as he read its contents, 

“ By Jove,” said he, partly to himself and part- 
ly to his companion, ‘“‘ they must be pretty certain 
that I shall be in the next Parliament, or they 
would not offer to put this in my hands. Per- 
haps they don’t know that I am sure to be kick- 
ed out of Ballinascroon.” 

At this moment Lady Sylvia entered the room, 
and that young lady went up to the German lieu- 
tenant in the most winning and gracious way—for 
he was a great friend of hers—and thanked him 
very prettily for the trouble he had taken about 
this invitation. 

“Trouble?” he said, with a laugh. ‘“ No, no. 
It is a good drive over to Mr. Lefevre’s, and I 
shall have nice company. And you will find him 
such a fine fellow—such a good, fine fellow—if 
you will meet him some night at our house, Lady 
Sylvia; and your husband will see, when we be- 
gin the shooting, that there is no selfishness in 
him at all—he will prefer that his friends have 
more shooting than himself, and his keepers they 
know that too—and my wife she says if you will 
be so good as to stay with her all the day, we 
will come back that way in the afternoon—and it 
is better still, a great deal better, if you and Mr. 
Balfour will stay to dine with us.” 

Lady Sylvia was very pleased and grateful. 
Apart from her personal liking for these friends 
of hers, she was glad to find her husband taking 
to the amusements and interests of this country 
life. She said that Mr. Von Rosen’s plan would 
be very agreeable to her if it suited her husband; 
and then she turned to him. He was still regard- 
ing that letter. 

“What do you say, Hugh ?” she asked. 

“Oh yes,” he answered, as if startled out of 
some reverie. “That is very kind of you, Von 
Rosen. It would be a delightful day. The fact 
is, however, I am not quite sure that I ought to 
go, though nothing would give me greater pleas- 
ure, as I have just got an offer here that is rather 
flattering to a young member who has not done 
much work in the House, It is rather an impor- 
tant measure they propose to put into my hands. 
Well, I suppose I shall only be sort of junior 
counsel to Lord ; but at least I could get up 
his case for him. Well, now, I must see these 
two men atonce. Sylvia,” he continued, turning 
to his wife, “if I ask these two fnends of mine 
to run down here to-morrow to dinner, I suppose 
you could put them up for the night ?” 

All the glad light had gone from her face. 
They had sat down at the table by this time; and 
before answering him, she asked Mr. Von Rosen 
whether he would not help himself to something 
or other that was near him. Then she said, in a 
somewhat precise fashion, 

“T think it would look rather singular to ask 
two strangers down here for a single night at the 
present time.” 

“Why singular ?” said he, with a stare. 

“So near Christmas,” she continued, in the 
same proud ané cold way, “ people are supposed 
to have made up their family parties. It is scarce- 
ly a time to invite strangers.” 

“Oh, well,” said he, with a good-natured laugh, 
“T did not mean to offend you. I dare say you 
are right; an evening devoted to talking about 
this bill would not have been lively for you. 
However, I must see my two patrons, and that 
at once. Von Rosen, would you mind saying to 
Mr. Lefevre how much I thank him for his friend- 
ly offer? I fear I must let you have your drive 
over by yourself.” 

It was by the merest accident that he happened 
to notice his wife’s face. When he saw the look 
of pain and disappointment that passed over it, 
he did not quite know what he had done to pro- 
duce that feeling, but he altered his determina- 
tior in a second. 

“* By-the-way,” said he, “I might as well go up 
to London to-morrow. Yes, that will be better. 
I will telegraph to them to dine with me at the 
club; and to-day I can give up to your first-rate 
little arrangement. Come, Von Rosen, you have 
not finished already ?” 

“T do not wish to waste time,” said that invet- 
erate idler. “The daylight is very short now. 
You have finished too ?” 

And so they set out, Lady Sylvia having prom- 
ised to go over to Mrs. Von Rosen during the day, 
and remain until the evening. As they drove off 
in the dog-cart, Balfour seemed rather preoccu- 
pied. When he remarked, “Things have come 
to a bonny cripus!” what was his companion to 
make of that absurd phrase? Von Rosen did 
not know the story of the small boy in northern 
parts who was found bitterly sobbing, and dig- 
ging his knuckles into his eyes; and who, on be- 
ing asked what was the matter, replied, in lan- 
guage which has to be softened for southern ears, 
“Things have come to a bonny cripus; I only 
called my father an old fool, and he went and 
kicked me behind.” It was the introductory 
phrase of this insulted boy that Balfour used. 
“Things have come to a bonny cripus,” said he. 

They drove along the crisp and crackling road. 
The hoar-frost on the hedges was beginning to 
melt; the sunlight had draped the bare twigs in 
@ million of rainbow jewels; the copper-colored 








sun shone over the black woods and the dank 
green fields. 

“Women are strange creatures,” said Balfour 
again; and this was a more intelligible remark. 

“Why do you say that ?” asked the simple lieu- 
tenant, who had noticed nothing at breakfast be- 
yond the coffee and the game pie. 

“T do believe,” said Balfour, with a smile which 
was not altogether a glad one, “that my wife is 
beginning positively to hate every body and every 
thing connected with Parliament and _ politics; 
and that is a lively look-out for me. You know 
I can’t go on staying down here. And yet I 
shouldn’t wonder if, when Parliament meets, she 
refused to go up to London.” 

“No, no, no,” said the lieutenant; “there you 
are very wrong. It is not reasonable—not at all 
reasonable. She may like the country better; 
but it is not reasonable. That is what I tell my 
wife now. She declares she will not go to live in 
America for a year, and leave her children; and 
I say to her, ‘ You will think again about that. 
It is a great trouble that you will leave your chil- 
dren; it will be a great sorrow for a time; but 
what will you think of yourself after, if you do 
not do what is vight for them? When they grow 
up, when they want money, what will you think 
if you have thrust away all that property—and 
only for a single year’s absence ?’” 

“And has your wife proved reasonable? has 
she consented to go?” asked Balfour. 

Von Rosen shrugged his shoulders. 

“No—not yet. But I will not argue with her. 
I will leave her to think. Oh, you do not know 
what a woman will do, if she thinks it is for the 
good of her children. At present it is all ‘Oh, 
never, never! Leave my darling little girl, so 
that she won’t know me when I come back? Not 
for all the money in America!’ Well, that is 
natural too, though it is foolishness. You would 
not like to have your wife with too hard a heart. 
And I say to her, ‘ Yes, I will not ask you. We 
are not so very poor that you must suffer great 
pain. If you will give up the American property, 
give it up, and no more to be said.’ But I know. 
She is reasoning with herself now. She will go.” 

“ Do you think she will?” said Balfour, thought- 
fully. ‘Do you think she will give up so much 
of her own feeling if she thinks it right ?” 

“Know?” said the tall young German, with 
one of his hearty laughs. “Yes, I know that 
very well. Oh, there is no one so sensible as my 
wife—not any one that I know any where—if 
you can show her what is right. But if you ask 
me what I think of her uncle, that will cause so 
much trouble all for his nonsense, then I think 
he was a most wretched fellow—a most wretched 
and pitiable fellow.” 

Here occurred an unintelligible growl, whether 
in German or English phraseology his companion 
could not say; but doubtless the muttered words 
were not polite. Another man would probably 
have given additional force to this expression of 
feeling by twitching at the reins; but Von Rosen 
never vented his rage on a horse. 

They had a capital day’s sport, although Bal- 
four, who was evidently thinking of any thing in 
the world rather than pheasants, rabbits, and 
hares, shot very badly indeed. Their luncheon 
was brought to them at a farm-house, the mis- 
tress of the farm giving them the use of her sa- 
cred parlor, in which all the curiosities of orna- 
ment and natural history contributed by three 
generations were religiously stored. They got 
back to Von Rosen’s house about six; just in 
time for a cup of tea and a chat before dressing 
for an early country dinner. 

Surely, one or two of us who were sitting round 
the table that evening must have thought—surely 
these two young people ought to have been hap- 
py enough, if outward circumstances have any 
thing to do with content of mind. There was he, 
in the prime of youthful manhood, with strength 
written in every outline of the bony frame and in 
every lineament of the firm, resolute, and sufficient- 
ly handsome head, rich beyond the possibilities of 
care, and having before him all the hopefulness 
and stimulus of a distinguished public career; 
she, young, high-born, and beautiful, with those 
serious and shy eyes that went straight to the 
heart of the person she addressed and secured 
her friends every where, also beyond the reach 
of sordid cares, and most evidently regarded by 
her husband with all affection and admiration. 
What trouble, other than mere imaginary non- 
sense, could enter into these linked lives? Well, 
there was present at this dinner that Cassandra 
of married life who was mentioned in the first 
chapter of this highly moral and instructive tale, 
and she would have answered these questions 
quickly enough. She would have assumed—for 
she knew nothing positive about the matter— 
that these two were now beginning to encounter 
the bitter disillusionizing experience of post-nup- 
tial life. The husband was beginning to recog- 
nize the fact that his wife was not quite the glo- 
rious creature he had imagined her to be; he 
was looking back with a wistful regret to the 
perfectly false ideal of her he had formed before 
marriage; while she, having dreamed that she 
was marrying a lover, and having woke up to 
find she had only married a husband, was suffer- 
ing untold and secret misery because she found 
her husband’s heart transferred from her real 
self to that old ideal picture of herself which he 
had drawn in the dream-like past. This was 
what she would have said. This was what she 
was always preaching to us. And we generally 
found it best in our neighborhood to give her 
Most Gracious Majesty her own way; so that this 
theory, as regarded the conjugal relations of near- 
ly every body we knew, was supposed to be strict- 
ly accurate. At least nobody had the temerity to 
question it. 

“Lady Sylvia,” said this very person, “why 
don’t you ever go up to London? Mr. Balfour 
must think he is a bachelor again when he is all 
by himself in Piccadilly.” 


“I don’t like London much,” said Lady Sylvia, 





with great composure. “ Besides, my husband is 
chiefly there on business matters, and I should 
only be in the way.” 

“ But you take a great interest in politics,” ob- 
served this monitress, who doubtless considered 
that she was administering some wholesome dis- 
cipline. 

“My wife may take some interest in politics,” 
said Balfour, “ but she has no great love for poli- 
ticians. I confess they are not picturesque or in- 
teresting persons, as a rule. I am afraid their 
worldly wisdom, their callousness, is a trifle shock- 
ing.” 

“Well, at all events,” said our Most Gracious 
Lady—for she was determined to put in a little 
bit of remonstrance, though she would gravely 
have rebuked any body else for daring to do so— 
“you have not much political work to distract 
your attention at present, Parliament not sitting, 
and all that excitement about a dissolution having 
passed away.” 

“My dear Mrs. said he, with a laugh, 
“now is the worst time of all; for a good many 
of us don’t know whether we shall be in the next 
Parliament, and we are trying what we can do to 
make our calling and election sure. It is a dis- 
agreeable business, but necessary. To-morrow, 
for example, I am going to town to see two gen- 
tlemen about a bill they propose I should intro- 
duce; but I shall have to ask them first what is 
the betting about my being able to get into Par- 
liament at all. My present constituents have 
proved very ungrateful, after the unfailing atten- 
tion and courtesy I have lavished upon them.” 

Here the German ex-soldier burst into a great 
roar of laughter, as if there was any thing amus- 
ing in a young man’s throwing contumely on a 
number of persons who had done him the honor 
of returning him to the House of Commons. 

But, after all, it was not our business at this 
little dinner party to speculate on the hidden 
griefs that might accompany the outward good 
fortune of these two young people. We had 
more palpable trouble near at hand, as was re- 
vealed by an odd little accident that evening. 
Our hostess had a great affection for two boister- 
ous young lads, who were the sons of the august 
little woman just referred to, and she had invited 
them to come into the dining-room after dessert. 
Surely a mother ought to teach these brats not to 
make remarks on what does not concern them? 
Now, as we were talking in an aimless fashion 
about the Ashantee war, the recent elections, and 
what not, a sudden sound outside stilled us into 
silence. It was the children of the church choir 
who had come up to sing us a Christmas carol; 
and the sound of their voices outside in the still 
night recalled many a vivid recollection, and 
awoke some strange fancies about the coming 
year. What were most of us thinking of then? 
This young ass of a boy all at once says, “Oh, 
Auntie Bell, where will you be next Christmas ? 
And do they sing Christmas carols far away in 
America?” And Auntie Bell, being taken rather 
aback, said she did not know, and smiled; but the 
smile was not a glad one, for we knew that sudden 
tears had started to the soft and kindly eyes. We 
were not quite so happy as we went home that 
night. And when some one remarked to the 
mother of those boys— But there, it is no use re- 
monstrating with women. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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HEN Laurence Van Everen was about to 

sail for the East Indies, he asked Letty to 

walk half an hour in the orchard with him, which 

was wreathed and perfumed with fruit blossoms. 

“Tve a request to make you, my dear Letty,” 

he said, “and I’m half afraid you may think it a 

selfish thing to ask: indeed, I know it is, but yet, 

with the renowned selfishness of man, I not only 
ask, I beg it.” 

“What on earth can it be?” said Letty, smil- 
ing. ‘Do you want me to get me to a nunnery 
till you return, or to travel to Calcutta to marry 
you? Ordo you want me to give the cold shoul- 
der to Tom Longworthy, and promise never to 
say so much as ‘ How do ye do?’ to him?” For 
the gossips had said their say in Van Everen’s 
ear, when he returned from his last voyage, to the 
effect that Longworthy had taken advantage of 
his absence to be sweet on Letty, and that Letty 
was by no means averse to sweets, supplemented 
by the assurance, “ However, Tom isn’t a marry- 
ing man, and if Letty hadn’t been promised, he 
would have paid her no heed; Tom always goes 
in for a safe thing.” But this philosophy by no 
means satisfied Van Everen. 

“No, Letty, it is none of these trifles,” he an- 
swered; “it is something much more important 
to my happiness.” 

“You know I will do any thing to please you.” 

“You will? Then promise me this thing— 
solemnly promise that if any thing should happen 
to me, if I should never return, if I should die— 
promise that you will remain mine forever—that 
you will never, never marry another. Can you 
promise this, darling ?” 

“Certainly. But you wil] come back—you must. 
Why, I should die myself if you failed. There is 
no need of such a promise, but I give it all the 
same. I promise solemnly that if you die I will 
never marry.” 

“Thanks,” said Van Everen, kissing her cheek 
with an air of having conferred a favor. “Ihave 
exactly five minutes left in which to say good-by. 
There is a great deal called love in this world 
which is only propinquity; but one mustn’t,call 
it loving, so the poet tells us, 

‘Unless you can love as the angels may, 
With the breadth of heaven betwixt us.’ 
And you think you can, Letty ?” 

“T know it. Perhaps you mean to commit su- 
icide in order to test me.” 

And then followed a few minutes of tender non- 
sense, and Van Everen tore himself away, leaving 
Letty in tears. What a long, long time it was to 
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look forward to! How many storms would beat 
along the coast, how many suns would shine, 
mornings dawn, and evenings gather to their 
close, before they met again! In the mean time 
here was her trousseau to finish; and she used 
to sit at it hour by hour, with her thoughts away 
on some distant reach of the Indian seas, except 
when Tom Longworthy loitered in to help kill 
time. One morning he brought her a letter, which 
a sailor who had spoken the Flying Scud, two 
months out, had intrusted to him, and he looked 
out the window while she read it, whistling “ The 
long, long weary day,” softly. Tom was really a 
comfort to her, in spite of Van Everen’s unrea- 
sonable jealousy. He could tell her all about the 
long Indian voyage, of cyclones, calms, and trade- 
winds—all about the great foreign cities to which 
her lover was bound, with their sunburned na- 
tives, their strange customs, their fantastic stuffs, 
and curious architecture—till she felt as if she 
were there herself. It was some months later 
that Tom Longworthy came in with a cloud on 
his face. 

“You are ill?” said Letty, regarding him. 

“Not at all, thank you; only ill at ease.” 

“Then you have some bad news.” 

“Yes, I have some bad news.” 

“Nothing about Laurence ?” she gasped. 

“T hope not.” 

“You hope not! For Heaven’s sake, don’t you 
know? What is it? Don’t think you are spar- 
ing my feelings. You are only cruelly—” 

“The Flying Scud—” 

“Ts lost ?” 

“Has foundered. But there’s no certainty with 
regard to Laurence; he may be among the saved. 
Letty! Letty! don’t look at me as if Jhad brought 
it about. I would exchange places with him glad- 
ly for your sake; I would indeed !” he cried. 

She left her needle where the ill news found 
it, and folded away all the wedding garments. 
And month followed month of anxious forebod- 
ing ; and one or two old seamen straggled home to 
their families, battered and destitute, after many 
hardships, but they knew nothing of Van Everen ; 
he had not taken to the same boat: some had 
been swept away by a wave before the ship was 
abandoned: and so by sad degrees hope and Lau- 
rence Everen were given up. But though the ob- 
ject that made existence precious has been rudely 
torn from us, yet we go forward with the drama 
perforce; we must dine, read letters, receive con- 
dolences, discuss crape and bombazine, as if the 
world had not suddenly grown empty and forlorn. 
And so it was with Letty. Daily life was too ex- 
acting; she could not sit down and hug her grief, 
and look at it in every light, and discuss it in all 
its bearings; she was obliged to dry her tears 
and earn her bread. The railroad stock in which 
her small fortune was invested had suddenly de- 
clared against dividends. She could not permit 
herself to share the crumbs that fell from her 
uncle’s table, and which they could ill afford to 
spare, even had dependence been sweet—a qual- 
ity it was never known to possess. Thus in her 
dreary routine of drudgery Tom Longworthy’s 
kindness and occasional visits constituted her 
only variety. If she found a bunch of the earli- 
est May-flowers on her desk, she knew who left 
them there; if Christmas brought her an anony- 
mous gift, she was none the less certain of the 
giver. If her birthdays and anniversaries were 
remembered, whose thoughtfulness could it be 
but Tom’s? It was, perhaps, three years and 
better after the Flying Scud had sailed that 
Letty, weary of declining invitations and of be- 
ing asked if she meant to sacrifice herself like a 
Hindoo widow, joined a party of friends going 
to take their tea in the sunset at the beach, two 
hours’ steaming down the river. She had under- 
stood that there were to be but a handful of peo- 
ple, but she found a crowd; and sitting on the 
sand, looking at the delicate sea-shell pink of the 
eastern sky above the tossing breakers, or watch- 
ing the groups of girls making their table of a 
sand heap and spreading it with dainties from 
their baskets, while others gathered drift-wood 
and lighted a picturesque blaze beneath the cof- 
fee and clam pots, was a pleasant change from 
the monotony of her days. Presently, while she 
gazed, a little boat, with the sunset reddening 
its sails, “ quenched its speed in the slushy sand,” 
and Tom Longworthy threw his anchor ashore. 

“Letty !” 

“ Tom had 

“T wish you had allowed me to bring you 
down.” 

“T wish I had ;” and then they fell to speaking 
of the moon-led tides, about great storms and 
wrecks. 

“Do you know,” she confessed, “their drift- 
wood fire chills me. How do I know but it is a 
bit of the spar poor Laurence clung to ?” 

“They are having supper,” said Longworthy, 
turning away. “Let me bring you something. 
We have been too gloomy.” 

“No; when I am gloomy, I am in no danger of 
forgetting. Don’t you remember Andersen’s sto- 
ry of the poor old maid who used the broken half 
of a bottle picked up on the beach for her cana- 
ry’s drinking vessel, when it was a bit of the very 
bottle to which her lost lover had intrusted a ten- 
der farewell 2” 

“ You don’t mean to be an old maid, Letty ?” 

“I? The day of my destiny’s over. How 
ghostly the light-house looks! I used to think I 
should like to live in one, once—especially in 
stormy weather.” 

“They will be lighting up presently; we will 
pay them a visit, if you please.” And while they 
climbed the light-house tower, and saw the fishing 
fleet standing out to sea, and watched the keeper 
light his lamps, while he told them of the sea- 
birds that beat their lives out against the win- 
dows, of ships he had seen go to pieces in the 
storm, of the times he had put out in his boat to 
the rescue, and his wife keeping the lamps bright 
alone amidst the gale, their friends were gather- 
ing up the fragments and steaming homeward, 





each thinking that Letty was with the other. 
When Tom and Letty came out under the stars, 
the beach had a wild and lonely aspect; some 
night bird was screaming overhead, the gypsy 
fire smouldered amidst some stranded timbers, 
but the sands were deserted. Tom’s little craft 
was the only one in sight, and with the wind dead 
against them and the tide falling, it would be 
useless to start for some hours to come. 

“We may as well make ourselves comforta- 
ble,” said Tom, bringing fresh fuel for the fire. 
“T am to blame for this disaster.” 

“T don’t call it a disaster exactly,” said Letty. 
“Do you see how much our back-log resembles 
a crouching camel? In this weird light I can 
half believe that we are belated on the desert, 
and are bivouacking till day. It’s rather roman- 
tic than disastrous.” 

“Tm glad you see it in that light. You would 
make the desert blossom like a rose.” 

“How you flatter me!” 

“IT? We never flatter those we love.” 

“You needn’t take pains to tell me that you 
don’t love me,” she laughed. 

“T take pleasure in saying that I do.” 

“That you do!—that you do!” 

“Yes. I do love you, Letty,” stretching his 
arms toward her, for she had risen and half 
movedaway. “Letty! Letty! don’t be angry with 
me for loving you. How could I help it?” 

“You must,” she cried; “you mustn’t love me. 
You don’t. It’s alla fancy. You deceive your- 
self. Ican’t allow you to love me.” 

“You might as well say that you wouldn’t al- 
low the frost to pinch you, or the rain to drench 
you. Can’t you love me a little, Letty?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me! don’t! I can’t; it is quite 
impossible. Forgive me for saying so. You have 
always been a friend to me.” 

“ And always shall be, Letty.” 

“Then don’t let us talk about love, nor think 
of it. I shall never marry.” 

“ But if you should change your mind—” 

“T can never change it.” 

“Yet if such a thing should happen—women 
have that privilege, you know—you will find me 
always the same.” 

“But you must be sure that it never can hap- 
pen.” 

“Since you deny me so much, humor this 
whim of mine, Letty, and promise me that if any 
change should occur, you will let me know.” 

“T can safely promise that,” she replied. ‘ 

“Thank you.” 

It is not often that a lover is obliged to impose 
his society upon the sweetheart who has refused 
him. One might easily conceive of it as an em- 
barrassing situation, but it did not prove so in 
the case of Tom and Letty: they spoke or were 
silent, as the spirit moved. He trimmed his boat 
with a hand as steady as if all his wishes had 
been granted. They counted the constellations 
and the harbor lights, watched the stars set, and 
the gray dawn shine upon the water, and sunrise 
was just beginning to glow in tender lines of col- 
or as they reached the town, made the boat fast, 
and stepped ashore. Only a few loungers were 
smoking on the wharf, and waiting for a job or 
a sensation. The widow Girdle was pulling up 
her blinds as they passed, while the house-maid 
at Dr. Squills’s, sweeping off the front steps, lean- 
ed on her broom, for all the world like an inter- 
rogation point. 

“That don’t look right,” said Widow Girdle— 
“a teacher of youth gallivanting about the coun- 
try. Where has she been at this hour? That’s 
what I would like to know.” 

“IT dare say you would,” said her brother. 
“ Supposing you ask.” 

But Mrs. Girdle did better. She asked her 
next neighbor, who passed the question on; and 
the result was that in the course of a month 
Letty was notified that her resignation of her 
grammar school would be accepted. Mrs. Girdle, 
shopping in Boston one day, met Tom Longwor- 
thy at Parker’s. 

““What’s the news at Carbondale ?” he asked. 

“News is as scarce as money, Mr. Longwor- 
thy,” said she. “I suppose you know that Letty 
Andrews has lost her school. But that’s an old 
story.” 

“Lost her school! Why?” 

“Oh, you must ask the school committee. 
Young ladies who have the care of children 
should be circumspect, and not allow fascinating 
young men to keep them out late on the river, 
you know.” 

“You don’t mean to say that luckless affair 
of mine was the cause? It was all an accident, 
Mrs. Girdle, and entirely my fault.” 

“T wonder you don’t make amends by marry- 
ing her, Don Quixote.” 

“She has already refused me.” 

“Refused you! You're joking,” said the wid- 
ow, opening her eyes with astonishment. 

“Tt may be fun for you, but it’s ghastly truth 
to me.” 

Mr. Longworthy went directly to his office, and 
wrote, “Dear Letty, don’t forget that I love 
you, and that it is hard for me to live without 
you.” 

“Thanks,” came the reply. ‘ You will find it 
possible.” 

It was early in December when Letty went into 
Boston to answer an advertisement for a com- 
panion. It had proved unsatisfactory, and she 
was on her way to the cars, when she was over- 
taken by Captain Crane, a neighbor, just home 
from a three years’ cruise. 

“Ship ahoy!” said he. “ How are the folks at 
Carbondale? Don’t know me, Miss Letty? Any 
thing happened since I sailed ?” 

“You'll find plenty of change, Captain Crane. 
Even Carbondale doesn’t stand still while you go 
round the world.” 

“ By-the-way, I fell foul of an old sweetheart 
of yours in Californy.” 

“ An old sweetheart of mine ?” 

“Yes, Even sweethearts get old if you give 





them time enough. P’r’aps you don’t remember 
Van Everen!” 

“Don’t remember Van Everen !” 

“Laurence. Wasn’t he sweet on you, Miss 
Letty? I run against him, just by chance, a 
week before I sailed; he’s given up the sea, he 
tells me—taken to trading. Guess he’s married 
money, by the look of things.” 

“Married money! Laurence Van Everen! 
What do you mean, Captain Crane? Don’t you 
know that he was lost at sea in the Flying 
Scud @” 


“Was he? Then the sea’s given him up too; 
it’s a mutual affair, eh? He’s the substantialest 
shadow I ever sighted. The Flying Scud was 
lost while I was off whaling, but I didn’t know 
he was aboard. But, you see, he wasn’t born to 
be drowned, Van Everen wasn’t! His wife can’t 
hold a candle to you, Miss Letty—begging pardon 
—but I reckon she had solid charms.” 

Letty was in a half-stunned condition all the 
way to Carbondale, while Captain Crane spun his 
yarns. Was it any thing to her that Laurence 
was alive—and married? Did she feel any bit- 
terness that he had given her so much trouble 
for naught, that he had forsaken her? She had 
promised never to marry if he died; but he was 
not dead. And Tom loved her—and she? Yes, 
she was grateful to Laurence after all; she felt 
as if she would like to thank him for having jilt- 
ed her so cruelly. 


“Dear Mr. Loncwortay”—she wrote to him 
—“ when I told you I should never marry, it was 
because I had given a solemn promise to Lau- 
rence Van Everen that if he died I would remain 
single. But he is alive, and I hope you will par- 
don Letry ANDREWS.” 


“So the dream departs!” sighed Tom. “The 
lost hero returns; she is going to marry him 
after years of constancy. She need not apolo- 
gize for loving him instead of me. It ends 
like a novel, only I am left out in the cold, like 
the villain of the piece. I wonder where Lau- 
rence has been all this while. He always had a 
plausible tongue; but if she loves him— Well, I 
had better go West and change the scene.” 

But before going West it was necessary for 
him to run down to Carbondale, settle some fam- 
ily affairs, and apprise his grandfather of his 
plans. It was a month since Letty had written 
her note before he could make up his mind to 
see her and Carbondale. Then, “I have come, 
Miss Letty,” he blundered, “ to offer my congrat- 
ulations and good-byes at once.” 

“ Congratulations ?” questioned Letty, with a 
perplexed frown. 

“Yes. You are looking worn and pale; I’m 
afraid happiness doesn’t agree with you.” 

“Happiness doesn’t agree with me? I don’t 
think I ever tried the experiment.” It was Tom’s 
turn to look surprised. 

“T received your note—” 

The color trembled across Letty’s face, her lip 
quivered, her eyes dilated. ‘“ You received it!” 
she areal you received it!” 

“ Wasn’t it just a little unnecessary, Letty? I 
should have heard of it soon enough.” 

“ How could you have heard it if I had not told 
you?” 

“ Wouldn’t it have been in every body’s mouth ? 
Can a dead man come to life and nobody speak 
of it? But I dare say you meant kindly, Letty.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Tom, don’t you sce what 
I meant ?” cried Letty, all of a rose-color. 

“Certainly: you meant to break it to me gen- 
tly that you were going to marry Van Everen.” 

“But Van Everen is already married.” 

“Married! What a duncelam! Letty! Let- 
ty! can you forgive me? Can you love such a 
stupid fellow? Jove! a whole month of happi- 
ness forfeited by a blunder! Kiss me, Letty.” 








The Gabrielle Polonaise with Lapped 
Front, and Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 365. 


HE polonaise shown in this costume is ap- 
propriate for woolen goods, grenadines, and 
washing materials. The front has a slight lap 
straight down the middle, which is covered with 
buttons, and the remainder of the skirt below it 
is very gracefully draped and trimmed with 
fringe. In order to give sufficient fullness, this 
polonaise has a long side body under the arm, 
and in this side body is a dart at the top, thus 
adding to the many seams that now spread out 
like a fan in stylish corsages. The back has 
long graceful seams beginning on the shoulders, 
and shaping the plain tournure properly. Some 
of these seams extend to the foot of the garment, 
while others are merely darts, used to avoid cut- 
ting so many long seams in the skirt. In the 
original the polonaise is of gray and black striped 
barége, with a black silk collar, and mixed gray 
and black fringe for trimming. The pieces of 
wide ribbon set in low down on the skirt, and 
used for ties and bows, are also black. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
GABRIELLE POLONAIBE WITH LAPPED 
FRONT, AND WALKING SKIRT. 

GABRIELLE POLONAISE WITH LaprpeD Front.— 
This pattern is in seven pieces-—front, back, 
sleeve, cuff, side body, collar, and pocket. This 
garment is fitted in front on each side with two 
darts, a cross basque seam, and an under-arm 
seam which extends to the bottom of the skirt. 
The extra width cut on in front closes with but- 
tons and button-holes ; two extra rows of buttons 
are placed a short distance from this row, mak- 
ing three parallel lines. The remaining length 
is closed in a seam. Lap the right front on the 
left by meeting the perforations at the top and 
bottom. The notches at the top and bottom show 
where to turn back the hem of the left front. 





To form the drapery of the skirt, seven upturned 
pleats are made on the back edge of the side 
body, and six in the centre of the front, by meet- 
ing two perforations for each pleat. Those on 
the front are fastened on the seam, under the 
rows of trimming. The back is adjusted to the 
figure by three long seams and two short ones, 
a side seam and second one commencing at the 
shoulder seam each side. These short seams, 
one of which is in the side body, are cut out in 
the line of perforations before sewing. Close 
the side seam down to the notch on the front 
edge of the back after the pleats are laid. The 
slight drapery on the lower part of the skirt back 
is arranged by being folded in the line of per- 
forations, gathered on the under side in a space 
of about six inches, and then bound; the re- 
mainder of the back is left plain. The pleats on 
the back edge of the side body are held in place 
by tapes tacked on them after the seam is closed, 
and tied as closely as desired, or as may be nec- 
essary to draw the pleats into folds. In cutting 
the collar place the back on the bias edge of the 
goods. Put the longest straight edge of the cuff 
on a fold of the goods to avoid a seam. Place 
the long seam of the sleeve to the notch in the 
back part of the armhole, the short one to the 
notch in front, holding the sleeve toward you 
when sewing. Be particular to place the per. 
forations at the waist line in the back and side 
body even on the thread of the goods. The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams, to take 
up the darts and cross basque seams, the size 
and form of the under part of the sleeve, and 
where to place the pocket. Cut out the material 
in the lines of perforations given for the under- 
arm darts, and the short shoulder seam ending 
below the waist line ; baste up, and try on wrong 
side out. Join the pattern together by the notch- 
es. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the shoul- 
der and under-arm seams, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others, 

Quantity of material, single width, 11 yards. 

Watkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side gore. Cut the front 
and back with the long straight edge laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore. Join to- 
gether by the notches. 

Quantity of material, single width, 38 yards, 








Visiting Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIG. 2 
See illustration on page 364. 

Fig. 1.—Btack Sirk Costume. This graceful 
costume has a jacket falling open from the 
throat, square on the sides, and trimmed with 
French lace. The over-skirt is lapped near the 
top, and falls thence in diagonal drapery across 
the front. The front breadths are trimmed with 
small box pleats, but the train is plain. Tuscany 
straw bonnet, with Alsacian bow and strings of 
cream-colored ribbon; violet wreath for face trim- 
mings. Cream-colored silk parasol, edged with 
embroidery. Cream-colored undressed kid gloves. 

Fig. 2.—Coat-rait Vest Basque, Scarr Over- 
Skirt, anp Lona Fan-tratneD Skirt (WITH Cut 
Paper Pattern). The coat-tail vest basque shown 
in this illustration is one of the most dressy cor- 
sages now in vogue. It is used for rich silks and 
grenadines, but is also suitable for plain mate- 
rials. In the original from which the picture is 
taken the dress is of black silk, with a vest of til- 
leul green silk, and trimmings of lace and fringe. 
The vest may be made of the same material as the 
dress, or in contrasting colors. The vest is sim- 
ply a cuirass front buttoned from top to bottom. 
Over this is the dress front, with the collar turned 
back to give the effect of a square plastron open- 
ing down to the waist, where a broad buttoned 
belt is cut in the dress front and fastened over 
the vest, leaving another square space of the vest 
below. The turned-over collar, which is rolled 
back on the breast, is faced with the dress mate- 
rial, and merely piped on the edge. The back of 
the basque has a standing collar of the same rest- 
ing against an English collar of the vest that 
passes entirely around the neck. Below the belt 
on each side of the front is a very full frill or 
jabot of lace. The back has long seams begin- 
ning in the shoulders and extending the whole 
length. The middle forms have a three-cornered 
revers on each side, meeting at the end of the 
middle seam under a long-looped bow of ribbon. 
Lace or fringe edges this garment. Two frills of 
lace drooping on the hand trim each sleeve, and 
are finished by ribbon loops. The over-skirt con- 
sists of two diagonal scarfs of pleated silk laid 
across the front and side, beginning high on the 
right side. These are edged with fringe or lace, 
and may be merely sewed in plain in the side 
seams, or else the lace is continued up the right 
side, and a ladder of ribbon loops finishes the 
left side. The ample train has fullness added 
low in the middle of the back seam, in order to 
give a sweeping fan train. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, SCARF OVER- 
SKIRT, AND LONG FAN-TRAINED SKIRT. 
Coat-TalL Vest Basque.—This pattern is in 

nine pieces—front, vest, side body, back, side 

back, sleeve, revers, and two collars. The front 
and vest are fitted with two darts and a cross 
basque seam on each side. The vest is sewed in 
with the shoulder and under-arm seam. <A wide 
strap, like a belt, is cut on the front at the waist, 
and fastens over the vest with three buttons and 
button-holes. A rounding collar is also cut on 
the front, and turns back in the line of perfora- 
tions. The vest closes the entire length with 
buttons and button-holes. The back is adjusted 

to the figure by a side body under the arm, a 

middle seam, and side back seam extending from 

the shoulderdown. The middle forms of the back 
extend below the side backs, and are finished with 

a revers of silk on each side. The revers are 

caught together, and fastened over the lower part 
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of the middle seam, under loops and ends of rib- 
bon. The neck is finished with a standing collar, 
of the material of the vest, that extends all around 
the neck, and a shorter collar of the dress mate- 
rial is confined to the back, only reaching to the 
shoulder seams, and standing outside of the long 
collar, The whole of the pattern of the short 
collar is given. When sewing in the sleeve, place 
the long seam to the notch in the back part of 
the armhole, and the short one to the notch in 
the front part, and hold the sleeve toward you. 
The perforations show where to baste the seams, 
to take up the darts and cross basque seams, and 
the size and form of the under part of the sleeve ; 
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VISITING TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Brack Sirk Costrme. Fig. 2.—Coat-Tai, Vest Basgve, ScarF Over-Sgirt, axp Lone Fan-tratnep Skirt.—Witn Crr Paper Parrery. : 


on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the complete suit.) 


those at the waist line must be placed evenly on 
the thread of the goods. Put the pattern togeth- 
er by the notches. An outlet of an inch is allow- 
ed for the perforated seams, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others. Baste up and try on wrong 
side out; if alteration is needed, take up more or 
less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 44 yards. 

LonG Fan-TRAINED SKIRT, WITH SCARFS, FORMING 
\ DiaGoNnaL OveR-Skirt.—This pattern is in seven 
pieces—front, two side gores, back, extra width 
for the fan, and two searfs. Cut the front and 
extra width for the fan train with the long straight 
edge laid on a fold of the goods, Cut two pieces 





like the pattern given of the side gores and back. 
Join the seams according to the notches. The 
extra width, added to the lower part of the back 
to make the fan train, is laid in a large double 
box pleat by placing the notches evenly together, 
bringing the middle of the box pleat over the 
seam of the skirt, and sewing on flatly, with a 
narrow bias band stitched on for strengthening 
it. The top of the back breadth is laid in pleats, 
and joined to a belt the requisite size of the waist. 
Cut one piece each of the patterns given for the 
searfs; the whole of the searfs is given. Make 
three upturned pleats in each scart, placing two 
notches evenly together for each pleat; the re- 


[June 9, 1877. 





, Coat-Tail Vest Basque, Scarf Over-Skirt, and Long Fan-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, 


hem, top and bottom. These scarfs are sewed 
| permanently on the lower skirt, the shorter one 
being at the top. The straight edge of the scarfs, 
after the pleats are laid, is placed on the right 
side, between the perforations. The left side is 
| placed between the notches, and held slightly full. 
The single perforations in the front show where 
the top of each scarf should be placed and tack- 
| ed to hold it in place. The lower edge of each 
| scarf is trimmed with deep fringe or lace. 
Quantity of material, single width, for train, 8+ 
| vards. 


| For searfs, 23 yards. 


| maining notches show where to turn back for a 
| 
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Spring Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Bive Faitte Bosyet. The crown of stiff lace is 
covered with pleated blue faille. The pleats are caught together 
in the middle of the 
hack by a gilt agrafe, § 
and are continued in 
a band, the end of 
which is fastened on 
the inside of the 
crown. The brim is 
covered with 
a shirring of 
blue _ faille 
two inches 
and a half 
wide. A 
shirring of 






















Fig. 1.—Srerce Rippon 


Fig. 1.—Bive FAtLie r T 
g NEcK-TIE. 


Bonyet.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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blue ribbon. The hat is trimmed besides with daisies, marguerites, 
and a spray of forget-me-nots. The brim is faced with pale blue 
ribbon laid double and pleated. 


Garden Basket of 
Japanese Reeds. 
Tus basket of plait- 
ed Japanese reeds is 
run with fawn- 
colored worst- 
ed braid a 
quarter of an 
inch wide so 
that the latter 
forms a dia- 
mond design 
on the lower 
part and two 
cToss seams 
on the upper 
part. Thedi- 


Fig. 2.—Bire Fait. 
Bonnet.—[See Fig. 1.] 








Fig. 1—YELLow Srraw Garpes Har. 





A> 
Dore 


pink satin of the same width is set on SNaae 
the inside of the bonnet, and at the JRO (Vsti 
same time forms the band. The brim ‘ 

is split and turned up in the back, and 
the crown is wound with blue faille. 
The rest of the trimming is composed 
of loops of the same material, and a 
half wreath of pink asters, forget-me- 
nots, and fern leaves set on the right 
side of the bonnet as shown by Fig. 1. 
A cluster of similar flowers and loops 
and ends of blue satin ribbon are fast- 
ened on the band in the back, 

Fig. 3.—YELLow Straw Danicuerr 
Bosset, with a low crown and brim, 
which turns up on the left side, and 
is faced with black velvet and trimmed | ‘ ! aw 
with a spray of roses, buds, and leaves. [8 . ‘ P "omy : ee 
The bonnet is trimmed besides with 
bandeaux of rose-leaf gros grain, finish- 
ing at the right side with a rosette bow. 
A spray of rose-buds with green leaves, 
and a pink ostrich feather, complete 
the trimming. 


y YY 
Garden Hats, Figs. 1 and ‘2. / Wigan yg, OVUM 
Fig..1.— Yettow Straw Garden / va, CEE aa 
Hat, with broad brim and low crown. Wik! 
The trimming is composed of a wreath 
of spelt wheat, and pale blue corn- 
flowers, loops, and a raveled end of 
pale yellow reps ribbon five inches and tH RD See ‘Wi 
three - quarters wide, and a touffe of 
corn- flowers and grasses. The brim 
is faced with pleated yellow reps ribbon. 
Fig. 2.—Tvscan Straw Garpen FLat, 
with low crown and broad brim. For 
the trimming take tilleul and pale blue 
reps ribbon two inches and seven- 
eighths wide, and ravel out the blue 
ribbon, leaving only an edge three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide standing. Wind 
the tilleul and the blue ribbon (the lat- 
ter folded double) about the crown as 
shown by the illustration, lay them in 
short and long loops, and finish with 
long ends, one of which is bound with 
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Fig. 2.—Tuscan Straw Garpen Hat. 


amonds are ornamented with cross 
stitches of fawn-colored double zephyr 
worsted. The top of the basket is 
edged with scallops of rushes, on each 
of which are worked nine tatting stitch- 
es with similar worsted (for each tatting 
stitch work a button-hole stitch loop 
on the scallop from the top toward the 





bottom, and a similar loop from the 
bottom toward the top). Furnish the 
basket with a lining of oiled silk, and 
cover the seam at the top with worsted 
braid sewed on in loops, and then wound 
about the scallops. On the sides of the 
basket are rosettes of worsted braid, 
which are finished with worsted balls. 
The handle is of plaited rushes. 


Serge Ribbon and Spanish 
Lace Neck-Ties, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This neck-tie is made of til- 
leul serge, and is trimmed with squares 
worked in netted guipure. The lower 
part of the neck-tie consists of a side- 
pleated strip of the material, from which 
a four-cornered piece is cut out, and 
the space filled with a netted guipure 
square. The foundation of this square 
is worked in straight netting with fine 
thread, darned in point d’esprit, point 
de reprise, and point de toile, and fin- 
ished with button-hole stitch points on 
the edge, where the projecting founda- 
tion is cut away. The portion of the 
square which is darned in point de toile 
is ornamented in loop stitch with olive 
green shaded floss silk. For the upper 
part of the neck-tie cut out a strip of 
the material in points on the corners, 
furnish it with similar netted squares, 
and arrange it on a stiff lace founda- 
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tion as shown by the illustration, above the pleat- 
ed part, so that the middle forms the knot of the 
bow. The squares are ornamented with silver 
sequins as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—This neck-tie is made of Spanish lace 
as shown by the illustration, and is trimmed with 
single green leaves and a dagger of gilt bronze. 





MR. DIOGENES. 

Tus singular man lived in Greece. He was 
distinguished for his eccentricities, bad manners, 
and bad disposition. It was his chief business 
to find fault. For example, he took a lantern 
one day when the sun was shining brightly and 
went out to search for an honest man, thereby 
insinuating that such persons were exceedingly 
scarce. When ALEXANDER, a distinguished mil- 
itary gentleman, paid him a visit, and inquired 
what he could do for him, he had the impudence 
to tell him to “get out of his sunshine.” To 
cap the climax of his oddities, he dressed like a 
beggar and lived in a tub! He was a sour, 
crabbed, crusty old bachelor. We infer that he 
had no wife, first, because history does not men- 
tion her; second, because no woman would take 
kindly to one of his habits, dress, or manners, or 
aspire to become mistress of his mansion, “ There 
was an old woman who lived in a shoe,” it is true, 
but the woman who would live in a fu4, and es- 
pecially with such a companion, has not been 
heard from. The misanthropic spirit which pos- 
sessed this man was doubtless due to disordered 
digestion and a biliousness, one of the prominent 
symptoms of which is a morose, fault-finding dis- 
position. The tongue is heavily coated, giving 
rise to a bad taste, the appetite is not good, and 
the patient feels dull, sleepy, or dizzy, and is apt 


to be fretful. Unfortunately, Mr. Diogenes lived 
several centuries before Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets were invented, a few doses of 
which would have relieved him of his * bile,” and 


enabled him to find scores of “honest men” with- 
out the aid of his lantern. Under their magic 
influence, combined with that of the Golden Med- 
ical Discovery, to cleanse his blood, he might 
have been led to take a more cheerful view of 
life, to exchange his tub for a decent habitation, 
to “spruce up” in personal appearance, and at 
last have taken a wife to mend his clothes and 
his manners, both of which were in evident need 
of repairs, and become the happy sire of little 
Diogeneses who would have handed down to 
posterity the name, not of a cynic philosopher, 
but of a cheerful, healthy, happy, virtuous man! ! 


—[Com.] 





Cocoa is the cheapest drink for the working 
classes. Dr, LANKESTER says: ‘“ Cocoa contains 
as much flesh-forming matter as beef.” There 
is no Cocoa or Chocolate in the market superior 
to that made by Water Baker & Co. All gro- 
cers sell it.—[ Com. ] 





Scuenck’s Seaweep Tonic. — This excellent 
remedy contains no injurious drugs, and does not 
disagree with the most delicate stomach. Its use 
in cases of Debility, Dyspepsia, and Indigestion 
will be attended by the most beneficial results. 
For sale by all druggists.—[ Com, } 





NO NATURAL COMPLEXION 
Can surpass in freshness and beauty that im- 
parted by Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” It will 
remove all discolorations and blemishes, Sold 


by all druggists every where.—[ Com. ] 





Pror. Havury, the eminent chemist, certifies that 
**Champlin’s Liquid Pearl" will not injure the most 
delicate skin. Redoresd by the most distinguished 
actresses and opera singers. Sold at 50 cents. CHam- 
pin & Co., Proprietors, Buffalo, New York.—[Com.) 








Beuryett’s Cocoatne is the best and cheapest 
Nair Dressing in the World. It kills dandruff, 
allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair.—[ Com. ] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





QITATIONERY & Card Etiquette for 1877, 
3 and samples of fine papers, sent on receipt of six 
tents, by G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 182 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


LACE SHADES 


for windows, which are now so fashionable, are re- 
markably ELEGANT, and it is a curious fact that 
age and wear add to their richness, Those made by 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N.Y., 
are very superior to the imported in appearance and 
also in convenience and economy, as they do not re- 
quire another shade behind them to exclude the light. 
¢#~ Their stock of plain and ornamental GOLD 
BAND SHADES is the LARGEST AND MOST 
ATTRACTIVE IN THE WORLD, 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 
Just received, a large importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, Pearl Edge, Threads, and Books of In- 
struction on lace making, also black and colored 
Fringes, Berlin Zephyrs, Worsted Embroideries, and 
all materials for Needle-work, at the lowest prices. 
Samples sent. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, ‘an 
excellent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the cond Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


FASHION’ 














Lady's “*Armure” 
The } Overskirt. 1 a 

1¢ latest—most ular style. 
We will wail his Pattern and 
Jloth Model free, for 10 cts.(or 
3 stamps), to pay mail expenses. 


We will send the Pattern with 

Cloth Model of this New 

* Princess’’ Polonaise, free, for 
Ten Cents (or 3 stamps), 

“ Princess Polonaise.” To pay mailing expenses. 


Smith’s Instraction Book & Catalogn 


‘ G. 
Hundreds of Large Illustrations of the New 
y n **Home 


Send Two Stamps and get it_by return mail. 
Both P. ; d Book for 25 cts. (or § stamps). 
SEE our STYLES and TEST OUR PATTERNS. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 
P.O. Box 6055. 16 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


FIRST-CLASS GOODS AT MODERATE PRICES. 
J.J. CONNER, 311 Sixth Ave., 

Ber. 19TH anv 20TH Srs., New York. 
Sa Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


THE 
FLORENCE OIL STOVE, 
For Heating or Cooking. oa 
~ TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 
“© Safe, 
i) Odorless and Durable. 
i} Can be used without chimney- 
flues,as it generates nosmoke 
3 mam) OF NOXIOUS gases. 
ro is «6 Meats and Bread cooked 
; by this stove are better flavor- 
ed and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or wood. 
THE HEATER 


furnishes an abundant _ 
y 























ply of pure, moist heat, easi 
regulated to any desired tem- 
The Cook, with Baker. perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Report of the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, easily managed, and 
well adapted to its intended purpose.” 

MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers af 
THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 

General Agencies—39 Union Square, New York; 

476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake 8t., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 


SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. I. 

Open May 15. Steamer Seawanhaka leaves Peck Slip 
daily at 4, and Thirty-third Street, East River, at 4:15 
P.M. ; Sands Point daily, at 7:50 A.M. Address 
G. DUNSPAUGH. 


UNITED STATES Corset Co. 
Of New York. he 
HE STANDARD CORSET of AMERICA 
for Grace and Beauty of Form, and Perfect 
Elasticity and Comfort to the wearer. If your 
dealer does not keep them, send us with waist 
measure, 50 cents fora Charms cents for 
Beauty—15 cents for A A—¢1 for Fifth 
Aventie—or 50 cents for Children’s 
Woven Waist, and we will send them 
post paid. Address P. O. Box 4928, New York. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


With over 250 Illustrations of all the Stitches. 50c. post 
free. HOW TO WORK CREWELL, with Jll’s, 2hc. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN POONAH PAINTING, 25¢. 


Just received, a large line of the finest Honitons, 
which we are selling from 9¢.; Points, 6c. ; Purls, 4c, 
¢? Purchasers of five dollars’ worth receive, by way of 

remium, Patterns on Linen for 50c. upward. Liheral 

Jiscount to Teachers. Mme. Gurenny & Co., 11] Broad- 
way, N.Y., P.O. Box 3527; 172 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, 
(> Sample and Price-List sent on receipt of stamp. 


B. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feather 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 


TO THE LADIES! 


Why pay 25 cents for a tracing-wheel when yon can 
buy the CLIMAX,a combination tool, which has tracing- 
wheel, sewing-machine needle, threader, button-hole 
cutter and ripper, three-inch rule, and screw-driver 
combined, all for 25 cents, postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Address W. K. LANPHEAR, Baltimore, Md. 



































EEP your bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by all drug- 
gists and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 


yee NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 











LIFE AND HEALTH WITHOUT DRUGS. 
Dr. PANCOAST’S 
BLUE and RED}, ¢ 

8 now ready for agents. 
J.M. Sroppart & Co., 
: Saves Teeth, Time, Temper, 
and Trouble. Every lady must 
ave one. gents wanted. Send 8-cent stamp for 

particulars, to R.SWINTON & CO., 


Great Work 
LIGHT. ; 
723 Chestnut St., Phila. 
722 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


HAIR BEAUT 


prices. Highest prize and medal awarded 


bining elegance with durability; made of 
back; a Switch at $10 equal to one at $20 


S 
H 
A 
W 


CURLS wearrai 





Beauty—CREAM BLANCHE or 
| F. Coudray’s VELVETINE, ane 


r THE LARGEST STOCK! 
The only reliable House, where strictly first-class goods are positively retailed at wholesale 





IFYING BAZAAR. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES!! 


for elegance, beauty, and workmanship. 


Remarkable success of tne newly invented Marie Antoinette Switch (Trade-Mark), com- 


all long hair; it forms CONF FURE for front and 
of the old style. An elegant assortment of Switches at 


reasonable prices) GRAW HAIR a specialty—lower than any other house in the country. 


The new INVISIBLE FRONT, for young 
and old ladies, the NENON (trade-mark), improv- 
ing the looks of ev- r = 





ery one, the latest 
novelty, BEAUTIFUL 
and cool, and just 
the thing for the hot 
season. 

A large assort- 
ment of Fronte 
Pieces and In- 
Visibles of all 
modern designs. 


ety, and made to or- 


nted naturally curly, from 50 cents upward. 


OM BINGS made up in the most fio manner, warranted to give satisfaction. 


No more Gray Hair--L. Shaw’s “ Persian Khenna,” 
(TRADE-MARK), 

a marvelous instantaneous hair dye, warranted to be without Sulphur, Lead, or Nitrate of Silver, 

or any other poisonous ingredients; also, perfectly odorless, does not soil, and is not greasy. $100 

and $1 50 per box. Applied at the store if desired free of charge, also, a magnificent i of 


54 Weet| “** by. the best artiats. 

14thSt. Hair taken in exchange or boug 
Near 
Sixth 

Avenue, 
NEW 


| BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
YORK. | warranted to he absolutely harmless, on hand. F.Coudray’s Eugenie’s Secret of 
| 


the magic beautifier, for the complexion, $1 00 per box. 
legant toilet powder, $1 00 per box. Send for circular 


and price-list. Goods sent to all parts of the country free of all charge, C.0.D.,with privilege of 
examination, and if not found satisfactory can be returned at my expense. 





ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


te The finest preparation of the kind in the world. Its perfect purity and uniformity of strength not 
only insures success in baking, but makes it go one-third farther than adulterated or short-weight kinds. It 
keeps any length of time in any climate. To be had of grocers; or send 35 cents for 3 1b., or 60 cts. for 1 lb. 
can to Roya Baxine Powvrr Co., New York, and receive, postage paid, by return mail, with re 
making the celebrated Vienna Rolls, Biscuit, Cakes, Corn Bread, Muffins, &c. 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


cipes for 





Deal judiciously 








Tarrant’s 





For the movements 


(this latter as originally 


and esteem. Made of t 


equal 





these goods by the publi 


STAMPED UPON THE SIDE BAND UNDERNEATH THE 
Send for full Descriptive Circular, to 


Factory, 104 Eppy Srnaegrt, 
Provipenog, R. I. 


ous chronic diseases. 
) irregular, the liver torpid, nothing is more certain than that 


i BEFORE LIFE IS IMPERILLED, 


with the symptoms which tend to danger- 
If the stomach is foul, the excretions 


Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


Is the one thing needful to effect a cure. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


“THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 


COLD WATCH CANES. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


of the various American Watch Co.’s, in full and 


three-quarter plate, Gent’s, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes, Key and Stem Winders, 
and in the following styles, BASCINE, FLAT-BEVEL, and MANSARD 


named, modelled, and introduced by them), form- 


ing the most complete and varied line of elegant cases ever offered for sale. 
It is now ten years since these Watch Cases were introduced to the public, 
during which period of time they have steadily gained in popular confidence 


hick plates of Gold and Nickel Composition, thor- 


oughiy welded together and rolled to the required thickness,they are—while 
y handsome—stronger and more durable than the finest Solid Gold 
Cases of the same thickness of metal, and at ONE-THIRD OR ONE-HALF 
THE COST, and with good movements, they make the cheapest, most ele- 
gant and serviceable Watches in market. 


The critical examination of 
cis invited. For sale by Jewelers every where, 


Aut Genvive Waton Cases or ovR Mancractvre Have “G. W. Ladd’s Patent, June 11, 1867," 


GLASS BEZEL, Refuse all others. 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


} Office and Salesrooms, No. 11 Maiden Lane, New York. 








TING MAGHINESS ===» 


PRICE Makes any size Knife or 
Box Plaits. Sent by mail 
on receipt of $2. Agents 
Wanted. MAIRS & KEL- 
LOGG, Troy, New York. 


2.00. 








CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of COLGATE & Co,’s CASHMERE BouqueT ExTRacT 
and TOILET POWDER will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the dee 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 





Human Hair Goods, 


Such as SWITCHES, BRAIDS, CHATELAINES, 
CURLS, FRIZZES, WAVES, WIGS, &c., of 


H. JULIAN 
IuportTrR AND MANUFACTURER OF HUMAN HAIR, 
301 CANAL ST., 2 doors from B’way, N.Y. 
Ga The cheapest and most reliable House. 
ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS. 
Circular and Price-List free. Send for it, stating 
where you saw this advertisement. Goods sent C. 0. 


D., free of charge, subject to examination. If not ap- 
proved can be returned at my expense. 
/~y Increases in Popularity 
Ps every year, 
2 ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale % all leading jobbers and 
lyby FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 

















CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 
Ny 
; STYLE is acknowledged the BEST 
infringements. Manufactured Sole- 
styles Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 





(\ Dh Madame FOY’S 
\ i, 
_ 
: And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
retailers. Beware of imitations and 
HO MIXED CARDS,with name, 10c. and stamp. 25 


M. W. DOWD & CO., Bzistor, Conn. 


DIAMOND 
"1481 ‘gt "Idy Paed 
1Z81 82 "4OIN PANSSI9Y “8981 ‘ZI AON Peg, 





J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees and Makers, 
425 & 427 Broome Sreret, N. Y. 


6 Assorted Cards, Repp, Watered and Bristol, 
with name, 1 Oe, & 3c. stamp; 25 light Gem Chro- 


mos, 20c.; 50 Moss Rose or Autumn Chromos, 





25c.; 25 Phantom (new & elegant),18c. Ag’ts outfit,15c. 
INREAD & CO., New Haven,Conn. 


Samples, 6c. 
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Ele & SUMS 


Grand & Allen Sts., N. ¥ 


Parasols, Sin Untralas 


5000 TO SELECT FROM, SUITABLE FOR 
MISSES’, CHILDREN, AND LADIES. 
FROM 30c. TO $20.—ALL DOWN IN PRICES. 


MILLINERY GOODS—FEATHERS, FLOWERS, 
RIBBONS, LACES. 


OUR 50 DEPARTMENTS FILLED WITH GOODS 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE BEEN OF- 
FERED FOR TWELVE YEARS PAST. 


Dolmans and Suits, 


100 LADIES’ LIGHT CLOTH DOLMANS, $1 35, 
$1 50, up. 

150 BLACK MATELASSE DOLMANS, $3 75, $4. 

DRAP D’'ETE SACQUES and DOLMANS, # 18, 
$4 50, $5, up. 

500 LADIES’ STUFF SUITS, $3 85, $4 25, $4 50, up. 





VARIETY OF SILK SUITS, $16 00 up. 





BUNTING SUITS IN THE LATEST STYLES. 
PERCALE, FOULARD, and LINEN SUITS, $2 50, $3, 
$3 50, up. 





THIS DEPARTMENT will repay EXAMINATION. 





CATALOGUE and PRICE-LIST SENT 
ON APPLICATION, 


[25° Orders by Mail prompt- 
ly attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58,60,62,64,66,68 and 70 ALLEN ST, 


ESTABLISHED 27 YEARS. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth Ave., bet. 27th & on Sts. 





GREAT SALE 


STLKS. 


BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK, 24 inches wide, 90 cts.; 
cheap at $1 15. Better quality, $1 05; worth $1 35. 
Superiar value, $1 35, $1 50, $1 75, $2 00, $2 50, $3 U0. 

The celebrated AMERICAN SILK, $1 35; worth $1 85. 


BARGAINS IN COLORED SILKS. 
One lot beautiful SEAL BROWN GROS GRAIN, only 
$1 15; worth $1 50. 1 lot Seal Brown $1 50; worth $2. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


A beautiful assortment of STRIPES and CHECKS of 
excellent quality, only 65c., 70c., 75c., and 85c, 








DRESS GOODS. 


All wool BLACK CASHMERE, only 46c.; never be- 
fore sold less than 60 cents. Better quality, 70c.; 
worth 85c. The best $1 Cashmere in the city. 

Figured Effects from 15 cents up. 

PLAIN DRESS GOODS from 8 cents; fully 20 per 
cent. less than regular prices. 


1 Case Debeige only 16c.; worth 25c. 


SUITS, SACQUES, & DOLMANS. 


We call especial attention to the quality, price, fin- 
ish, and style of the work in this Department. 

It is under the charge of the most experienced 
Dressmakers, and, if correct measurements are sent 
us, we guarantee Satisfaction. 

Any information will be cheerfully and promptly 
answered, as we are desirous of extending our already 
ime orders from all parts of the United States. 

#@~ We have made large reductions in prices of the 
Stock now on hand to close it out, and you will find 
it to your advantage to call. 


Great inducements in Hosiery, Ladies’ Undergarments, 
Skirts, Corsets, Bustles, Ties, Bows , Rufflings, Fringes, 
Fichus, Embroideries, Gents’ F urhishing Goods, Kid 
Gloves, Lisle Thread Gloves, Linens, Domestics, 
Prints, Cambrics, Lawns, Dress Goods,Cloths, Shawls, 
Linen Suits, Waists, Kilts, Dolmans, Sacques, Wrap- 
pers, &c., &c. PARASOLS VERY CHEAP. 


A ‘—o extensive Carpet, Oil-Cloth, Shade, 
urtain, & Upholstery Department. 

Cc e.. from 18 cents a yard. 

Good INGRAIN at 28 cents. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, only $1 00 per yard. 


tse Country Orders filled with the best and 
2 promptest attention, Samples sent to all 
parts of the country. 


KEYES, 349 & 351 Eighth Avenue. N.Y. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


RICH FRINGES, from 3 to 15 inches wide. 
PASSEMENTERIE INSERTIONS and GIMPS. 
PEARL SEQUINS, the Latest Novelty for Trim- 
ming; and all the Newest Styles of Hard 
Buttons. Silk and Worsted Fringes made to 
order, with Buttons to match. The trade 
supplied. Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 
E. A. MORRISON, 
893 BRO ADWAY, Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


—Tur Reapy Dress PLAITER 

(Improved.) Perfectly splen- 

8 did. Sent by mail, postpaid, 

$100. READY PLAITER CO., Lynn, Mass. 


95 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
© ivc., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 




















RICH DRESS GOODS. 


WE OFFER a FRESH INVOICE of 


Paris Novelties 


For SPRING and SUMMER WEAR, 
EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE, 
DIFFERING in TEXTURE and DESIGN 
From ANY THING HERETOFORE PRESENTED. 
And FORMING, in CONNECTION 
WITH OUR ASSORTMENT of 
RICH and MEDIUM QUALITIES 
In FOREIGN and DOMESTIC DRESS FABRICS, 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITION, 
At GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A. T. Stewart & Co,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 





GRENADINES 


BLACK AND FANCY COLORS, 
PLAIN COLORED, FANCY CHECKED, STRIPED 
DAMASSE and BLACK SILKS, from the most cele- 
brated manufacturers, at Popular Prices. 


Arnold,Constable,&Co., 


BROADWAY, Cor. 19th St. 


LADIES’ MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S SUIT, 
UNDERWEAR, AND 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Full and complete assortment, Ready-Made or to Order. 
Also, 

MANTILLAS, PALETOTS, BRETONNE JACKETS, 
THREAD and LLAMA LACE POINTS and 
JACKETS, and PARIS-MADE SUITS 
and EVENING DRESSES. 


FIRST-CLASS UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
NECK DRESSINGS, 


AND 


Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods 
IN GREAT VARIETY, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


SUMMER SHAWLS 


AND 


TRAVELLING WRAPS, 
ULSTERS, LAP ROBES, &c. 


An Extensive Assortment. 


Arnold,Constable,&Co., 


BROADWAY, Cor. 19th St. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


\e a = 
NOVELTIES 
IN RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY AND OS- 
TRICH FEATHERS AND FEATHER TRIM- 
MINGS, BRIDAL APPOINTMENTS & 
VEILS, pare AL GARNITURES 
FOR BALL AND EVEN- 
ing COSTUMES, 
** Arranged to order.” 
JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Boquets, ‘‘a spe- 
cialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a discount. 
Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Ruz pk Cuery, Paris. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 

A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof. Habe- 
ner, of Vienna,which she supplies for $1 00. She claims 
it is a new theory of treating the Skin, producing 
natural freshness, and containing nothing injurious. 
Any Grapetst will prepare it for 35 cents. Circulars 
m ad by enc ee stamp to 

miss J. M. KOOLE, P.O. Box 4130, New York City. 


DOVER EGG BEATER. 
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Beater” 
Notice the floats. 
Don't be coaxed to buy any other. 


Two 
your Grocer, Tinsmith, 
Hardware, or Crockery dealer. 
Return it and get your money if 


Eee 
not delighted with it. 


oughly in ten seconds. 
on 


Cleaned in a moment. 


This will suit. 
Don’t be deceived b 


wheel, 


turn 
Buy it of 


Beats the whites of eggs thor- 


“DOVER 


The 





SIX TEASPOONS. 


a ayy STEEL, SILVER- PLATED, and VERY 
BLE. Sent by mail, with circulars of other 

Siw Plated goods, for 49 cents. 
ELECTRO PLATE CO., Northford, Conn. 


NOS,7 ‘oct ave, $140; 7, $150, Estab. 1856. 
ORGANS, 2 stops, $45; 7 stops, $60; 9 stops, 
$65: 12 stops, $84. Address 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N N. J. 
25 ‘FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name, 10c., ost- 
paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., 








1877 JONES 1840 


SPRING ms BOYS’ SUITS. 
DRESS GOODS. O Vane! MILLINERY. 
Sorrs, Sacques. G a) Faxoy Goons. 
DOLMANS. O° [4 _ Hosiery, 


Suaw1s. o 











Eighth Avenue Eighth A Avenue 
AND 


|| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 
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J ONES _ 
SHOES. 0 O SILKS. 
RIBBONS. a” chorus. 
UNDERWEAR OD O DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. “Vy Housefurnishing Goods. 


(er Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 

JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St JONES. 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS! 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS,, 


183 to 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Having purchased for cash an entire Importer’s 
Stock of Rich Lyons Silks, we will offer extraordinary 
inducements in Black and Colored Gros Grain Silks, 
Striped and Plaid Summer oo Fine Dress Goods, 
&c., at prices lower than ev 
500 Pieces LYONS BLACK. ‘GROS GRAIN, 70¢.3 

cost $1 25 to import. 

5 Cases Finest Quality of SUMMER SILKS, 59e. 5 
cost over $1 00 to import. 

COLORED SILKS at 65c. to $1 50. 

DRESS GOODS in an endless selection from 7c. to $1 50 





er yarc 
BUNTING, the newest nov “aaa at 35c., up. 
PARASOLS at 50c. to $8 00 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES very cheap. 
LADIES’ TRAVELLING AND SEA- SIDE SUITS 
from $8 00 to $20 00. 
50 SILK SUITS, elegant styles, and Rich Lyons Silk, 
only $25 003 worth $45 00, 
Send your orders for samples or the fo and we 
guarantee entire satisfaction. Goods C.O.D. Orders 
carefully filled. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183,185,187 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


Important announcement to buyers of dry goods. 
The following goods are of the finest quality, and the 
prices are guaranteed to be the lowest in the city. Do 
not fail to note our quotations this week. 

BLACK SILKS, 

Very heavy BLACK SILKS, at o- and $1 00; was 
sold recently at $1 124 and. $1 45. 

Very heavy LYONS BLACK SILK, — $1 50 and $1 75; 
was sold recently at $2 00 and $2 

The finest quality GUINET'’S BLAC K SILK, at $2 50 
and $3 00; was sold recently at $3 75 and H 00. 

COLORED SILKS. 

Beautiful COLORED DRESS SILK, Po $1 00 and $1 25; 
selling elsewhere for $1 40 and $1 

Very heavy COLORED GROS GRAIN SILK, at $1 50 
and $2 00; selling elsewhere for $2 25 and $2 15. 

STRIPED SILKS. 

Our STRIPED SILKS, at 623¢c. and 75c. are selling 

elsewhere tor 80c. and 90c, 
BLACK GOODS. 

1500 Pieces BLACK CASHMERE, 42 inches wide, at 
50c., 75c., and $1 00; cost to import 4(ic. per yard more. 
The above Cashmere is guaranteed to be all wool. 

2000 Pieces BLACK ALPACA, at 25c. and 31c. ; sold 
recently for 40c. and 623¢c. 

GRENADINES. 

1000 Pieces SATIN STRIPED eye ADINES, at 25c. 
and 37c.; well worth 40c. and 5 

500 Pieces SILK STRIPED GREN “ADINES, at 50c. 
and 75c.; these goods sold at auction 2 weeks for 
80c. and #1 22, 

100 Pieces IRON FRAMED GRENADINES, from 
20c. to $2 50 per yard. 

DRESS GOODS. 
Beautiful PLAIN DRESS GOODS, from 18c. to $1 00 


per yard. 
Beautiful SILK PONGEES, at 50c. and 75c.; worth 
85c. and $1 10. 














WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 


LADIES 


Elegant Imitation 

ROSE 

CORAL SET, 

PIN and DROPS, 

Sent Postpald 

Mrs. Tynn’s Hem and Tuck Measure. 

Beautiful! Artistic!! Convinient!!! Measures any 

width. Invaluable for hand s wing or ‘aid to machine 
tucking. Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

Mes. R. B. TYNN, Box 3225, New York City. 








to any Sub- 
scriber of this 
Paper for 
25 CENTS. 
Three Sets for 
50 CENTS. 
L. A. THOMSON, 
No, 11 Clinton Place 
New York. 














THE RETORT GAS STOVE. 





The new perfect gas stove. Cheapest form of sum- 
mer cooking in the world. Will do the entire family 
cooking without heating the house or the person using 
it; in half the time, and at half the cost of coal, wood, 
or oil. Perfectly odorless. Same work as other stoves 
guaranteed to be actually done with one-third less gas. 
Sold by dealers generally. 


RETORT GAS STOVE COMPANY, 


Providence, R. I. 


=P | 


“THE FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 


New Model Machine, 


Light-Running, Noiseless, 
No Gears, No Cams, No Springs. 
New and Elegant Styles of Woodwork. 





From this date, by the expiration of Patents under 
which we have been paying royalties, we are enabled 
to sell our machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


and as low as those of any first-class machine. 


Send for Circulars and Price-Lists. 


WEED SEWING-MACHINE C0., 


26 Union Square, N. W¥. 
May 10, 1877. 












1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles, and Tan. 

The only reliable cure 
is PERRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. 

2.- For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
use PERRYS COMEDONE 
and PIMPLE REMEDY, an in- 
fallible skin medicine; or, con- 
: “sult Dr. B. C. PERRY, Der- 

May) matologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Both these med- 
icines are sold by I Druggists. 


ROSESiSRECIALTY 


able for immediate flowering, your choice, alllabeled, 

sent safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendid varieties 
for $1; 12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $43 35 for 
$5. 20c. additional gets two Magnificent 
Premium Roses. Sce OUR NEW GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 
300 finest sorts. We make Roses a great spec ialty, 

and are the largest Rose-Growers in America, THE 
_DINGEE & ConarD Co.,West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 


S iti: best always cheapest. 35 Vis- 
S iting arde, no two alike, with your 
name fine ly printed, in a neat card 


ee cw ,20c. 6 packs, $1. Agents want- 
J. A. Mornitt, Fulton, N. Y. 


‘TAMPING ells either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Walker St., N.Y., or 132 Lexington St., Baitimore, Md, 


Deal 
We MEN nen unbreakable glaec chimaeys and 











lamp goods. NOPE G. Salary liberal, busi- 
ness permanent. Hoteland traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main S8t., Cinc Twat, Ou. 


+ OUR NAME Printed on 30 Cards, 30 styles, for 
10c. and stamp. CutnTon Bros.,Clintonville, Conn, 


Should buy the Fifth Avenue 
Hair Crimper. Enquire at stores, 
or send 25c. for three sample pairs to 
J. BENNETT, 297 Broadway, N.Y. 


90) Snowflake, i, Floral, &c. Cards, no 2 alike, 
with name 10c. Nation’s Card Co., Northford, Ct. 


NEW DEPARTURE. f31¢500"¢ 


elazy 15 Be month. Hotel and traveling ex pace paid. aid, 
3 A. oe & CO., manufacturers of ENVE 
and PREr R. 5 § ¢ and 8 Home 8t.. CINCINNATI. apts 


d 1 i) 663 sure made by Age ants selling 
= our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
oes & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85¢. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1830, 


A Week to Age nts. —— F REE, 
$55 3 $77 ¢. 


Harper's. Magadit, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the U nited States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Harver’s Magazine, Hanrrer’s Weexry, and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Fiver 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

Terms FoR Apvertisine in Harrer’s WEEKLY aND 
Harper’s Bazar. 

Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—}1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
#1 2 per Line—each insertion. 


TSE DR. BEECHER’S PEARL DE Ne 

TIFRICE-—for beautifying the teeth. Lady 

Agents wanted. Address M. P. BEECHER, Dentist, 
44 Third Avenue, New York. 











368 HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[JuNE 9, 1877. 
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THE ELOPEMENT THE POOR LANDLORD. 


F , 5 Smitu. “ Why, Jones, what’s the matter? You look quite seedy and miserable.” 
Pau, “ Now, Virginia, if you feel the least bit nervous, we will turn back.” ys J = 5 You look quite J B MISETADIC 


ope more, I’d be in the poor-house !” 


FACETLE. 

A risine man at the English bar, well known for his peculiarity of 
pretending to have friends in a higher sphere of life than ais own, 
intimated that he was asked to dine with the Lord Chancellor, but 
that he could not accept the invitation on account of the illness of 
his wife. His friend, who said he was invited also, said he would 
make it all right with the Chancellor, The first speaker paused a 
moment, and then rushed after him. 

“Stop! stop!” he cried. “I wish to say that you had better not 
mention me to his lordship.” 

“Oh yes, I will. Be sure of it. Good-hy.” 

“The fact is,” said the other, “you must not say any thing.” 

“Why not?” 

“The fact is,” he replied, ‘that a—in fact—a—I am not exactly 
invited to dine with the Lord Chancellor to-morrow. IT was putting 
a case, merely. I know he is going to invite me. Don't say a 
word, L implore of you.” 

“ Not invited to dine with the Lord Chancellor to-morrow 2” asked 
the other. “Did I understand you to say, after all this talk, that 
you are not invited to dine with his lordship 2?” 

“No, no,” cried the other, in an agony, 

“No ?2—nor I, either. Good-by.” 

coment 

* How is it,” asked Juggins of a friend, ‘‘ you are constantly up 
to the time o’ day, and yet never carry a watch 2?” 

* Don't know, I'm sure,” replied the other, * unless it be that I 
always wear stockings with ‘clocks’ on them.” 

a 

A boy five years of age having stolen a can of milk, his mother 
took him to task with moral suasion, and wound up her discourse 
by exclaiming, * What in the world were you going to do with the 
milk 2” 

“T was going to steal a dog to drink it,” was the crushing reply. 

cccinnnaelipiemtcnins 

When is a dog most like a human being 2?—When he is between a 
man and a boy. 


SHABBY-GENTEEL PROVERBS. 
A new umbrella case covers a multitude Of slits. 
A patch well put on is as good as a new shoe. 
A paper collar never goes to the wash. 








Half a pair of gloves is better than none at all. 

Tt is a short bill that has no renewal. 

Never leave off a brass chain till you get a gold one. 

Level boot heels and a light heart always go together. 
DS eas 


ee 





a patient's finger to cure a felon. 





Asia Minor, required its ereain. 


—————>———_—_ 
Bioop Retations.—The news of the next few months, 
ciamieiallebiidaids 


them.” 
‘dace itl 


THE HERO. 


The cannons all were silent, the bugle ceased to sound, 
And many a valiant warrior lay lifeless on the ground; 
For night had forced an armistice upon the eager foes, 
And all around was quietness, save where the cry arose 


And now a lonely»maiden is searching o’er the plain, 
seaiaabiailaiibaiiaetn For she would find her lover, to kiss if he be slain; 
MUSICAL EGOTISM. 

Herr Maestro (who has been indulging the company with to 
masses, three symphonies, a dozen impromptus, and a few other little 
things of hisown). * Vill you not now zing zomzing, Miss Anchelica 2?” 

Miss AnGeniwa (with difidence, pulling off her gloves). * Wmt— 
h’m !—I'm afraid I'm a little hoarse to-day ; but if—” 


For hours she wanders slowly, and looks at every face, 





Always put off till to-morrow what you can not pay to-day. 
In a shower of rain an old hat looks as good as a new one. 
The man who goes often to the tailor gets the account at Jast. 


To tend his wounds if wounded, to bathe his aching head 
And still she weeps, for much she fears he’s numbered with the dead. 


Till, weary, sad, and foot-sore, she leaves the horrid place. 

But where, oh, where’s her hero? For his country has he died? 
And was he foremost in the fight—the bravest on his side? 
She walked till nearly daybreak, in sad and pensive mood, 


Jones. “Guess you'd look seedy and miserable too, if you owned eighteen houses, as I do. If I had 


Whatever may be said of women’s right to vote and legislate, 
their right to bare arms is pronounced to be unquestionable. 


“No pains will be spared,” as the quack said when he sawed off 
<cammemialiiiiatiieads 

A Prosirem.—Given the amount of Aurds in the Turkish army in 

In answer to the question, Why are agricultural laborers leaving 


the farms ? a contemporary replies: ‘‘ We think it is because a farm 
is a cumbrous and inconvenient thing for them to take along with 


From wounded and from dying, or when the war-horse neighed, 
For man and beast alike had felt the keenness of the blade. 


, 


Herren Marstrno (with alacrity). “Ach soh! In zat case T vill not ; } When suddenly the lost one before the maiden stood. 
dress you. IT haf gomboset a zonata in F moll—shall I blay it for “Ah, folks kin talk about their Genariums, Roses, and sich like as much as they Joy! joy! he had not perished! Ere was the fight begun, 
you? Yes?” [Proceeds to lo so, please, but my taste is Woilets agin all the world!” The owner of that gallant form had turned about and run! 
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LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHARLEY Pepsin’s DEAR LITTLE WIFE HAS MADE HIM A NICE Morasses Pounp-CAkE, ALL ‘ ; ware : 
BY HER OWN SWEET LITTLE SELF. CHARLEY THINKS THERE IS NOTHING LIKE HAVING A Cuarvey Pepsix’s DREAM, AFTER PARTAKING FREELY OF HIS WiFE’s PounD-CAaKE. 
HOME OF YOUR OWN, AFTER ALL. 
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